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REPORT  ON  THE  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  ON  ITS  STUDY  OF 
ASHEVILLE-BILTMORE  COLLEGE  AND  WILMINGTON  COLLEGE 
AS  PROSPECTIVE  CAMPUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

To  The  Board  of  Trustees,  University  of  North  Carolina: 

Requests  for  University  status  by  Ashe ville-Biltmore  and  Wilmington 
Colleges  were  first  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  in 
1962.  Growing  out  of  these  and  a  similar  request  from  Charlotte  College, 
a  statutory  procedure  for  expanding  the  University  was  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1963.  In  accordance  with  this  procedure,  Charlotte 
College  became  the  fourth  campus  of  the  University  in  1965. 

Asheville-Biltmore  and  Wilmington  Colleges  did  not  lose  interest 
when  their  requests  were  postponed,  nor  did  they  stand  still.  Each  be¬ 
came  a  four-year  senior  college  by  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1963  and  proceeded,  with  the  financial  support  of  the  State,  to  develop 
attractive  new  campuses.  Furthermore,  each  was  recognized  as  a 
fully-accredited  senior  college  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  at  the  earliest  date  possible  after  graduating  their  first  classes. 

Early  this  year,  the  Chairmen  of  the  respective  Boards  of  the  two 
colleges  wrote  to  Governor  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees,  asking  for  meetings  between  representatives  of  each  and  of  the 
University  Board.  To  comply  with  these  requests,  Governor  Moore  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  special  committee:  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lathrop,  Messrs. 
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Ike  F.  Andrews,  C.  C.  Cameron,  Lenox  G.  Cooper,  J.  M.  Council,  Jr.  , 

R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.  ,  and  J.  A.  Prevost,  Chairman.  This  committee 
was  directed  to  explore  the  possibility  of  some  affiliation  or  relationship 
between  the  colleges  and  the  University  and  to  determine  promptly  the 
advisability  of  proposing  a  formal  study  to  be  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  under  General  Statute  116-2.  1. 

The  Special  Committee,  after  visiting  both  campuses  and  meeting 
with  the  Boards  of  the  two  institutions,  reported  its  investigation  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  May  13,  1968.  It  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  evidence  warranted  the  authorization  of  a  formal  study. 

The  Executive  Committee  unanimously  endorsed  the  report  and  directed  that 
it  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting  on  May  27,  1968. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  presented  the  report  to  the  Board 
on  that  date,  and  it  adopted  a  motion  by  unanimous  vote  authorizing  that 
a  study  be  made  respecting  Wilmington  College  and  Asheville-Biltmore 
College  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  General  Statute  116-2.  1. 

In  carrying  out  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Chairman  re¬ 
appointed  the  Special  Committee  to  conduct  the  formal  study.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  requested  President  Friday  to  provide  it  with  a  staff  member  to 
assist  in  the  study.  Vice  President  A.  K.  King  was  designated  by  the 
President  for  this  purpose. 

Our  study  has  now  been  completed.  It  is  pointed  toward  a  considera¬ 


tion  of  the  following  questions: 
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1.  Is  there  a  relevant  need  for  additional  campuses  of  the 
Unive  r  sity  ? 

2.  What  are  the  relevant  educational  needs  of  the  Asheville 
and  Wilmington  areas  for  a  University  campus? 

3.  What  are  the  present  resources  that  each  of  the  colleges 
could  contribute  to  a  University  campus  9 

In  collecting  information,  interviews  were  held  with  officials  of 
the  colleges  and  with  members  of  their  Boards  of  Trustees.  The  records 
of  the  colleges  were  examined  including  self-studies  that  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the  long- 
range  planning  studies  that  they  had  prepared  for  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  The  statistical  studies  published  by  the  latter 
Board  were  also  examined.  A  careful  inspection  was  made  of  the  physical 
facilities  of  each  college.  In  addition,  information  from  the  long-range 
planning  study  recently  completed  by  the  University  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problem.  Finally,  information  concerning  the  national  trend  in 
the  organization  of  multicampus  universities  was  assembled. 

The  information  presented  in  our  report  points  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : 

1.  Sufficient  facilities  for  advanced  graduate  and  professional 
programs  either  are  provided  on  existing  campuses  of  the 
University  or  are  scheduled  to  be  activated  during  the  next 
decade . 

2.  There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  graduates  of  superior  under¬ 
graduate  institutions  in  North  Carolina.  A  solution  to  this 
problem  would  be  facilitated  by  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
University  with  the  undergraduate  colleges  located  in  the 
major  growth  areas  of  Asheville  and  Wilmington.  Such  a 
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merger  would  extend  the  resources  of  the  University 
to  cities  in  which  there  is  a  long-range  potential  for 
developing  campuses  that  would  be  attractive  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  These  campuses 
would  appeal  to  students  who  prefer  institutions  of 
moderate  size  and  with  a  less  traditional  and  more 
experimental  approach  to  undergraduate  education. 

The  experience  and  resources  of  the  University 
could  be  devoted  to  developing  superior  programs  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  on  the  new  campuses. 
Furthermore,  they  would  provide  centers  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  many  services  and  interinstitutional  coop¬ 
erative  programs  of  the  University  that  currently  are 
not  available  to  these  areas  of  the  State. 

3.  Information  concerning  the  economic,  social,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  cultural  resources  of  the  Asheville  metro¬ 
politan  area  and  its  surrounding  hinterland  indicates 
that  it  needs  better  higher  education  facilities  and 

that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  place  to  locate  a  campus 
of  the  University. 

4.  Similar  information  concerning  the  needs  and  services 
available  in  the  Wilmington  metropolitan  area  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  needs  better  higher  education  facilities 
and  that  it  would  likewise  be  an  appropriate  area  in 
which  to  locate  a  University  campus. 

5.  Asheville-Biltmore  College  would  be  a  satisfactory 
nucleus  around  which  to  organize  an  undergraduate 
campus  of  the  University,  and  it  would  contribute 
valuable  resources  to  the  development  of  a  superior 
undergraduate  University  campus  in  the  years  ahead. 

Its  location  and  physical  facilities  are  well-suited  to 
this  purpose.  The  institution  has  no  strong  traditions 
or  long-standing  practices  that  would  make  a  merger 
difficult. 

6.  Wilmington  College  would  be  a  satisfactory  nucleus 
around  which  to  organize  an  undergraduate  campus 

of  the  University,  and  it  would  contribute  many  sound 
assets  to  the  undertaking.  The  location  and  physical 
facilities  are  well-suited  to  this  purpose.  Since  it 
is  also  a  young  institution  without  strong  traditions 
and  long-standing  practices,  the  goal  of  establishing 
a  superior  undergraduate  college  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  University  could  be  achieved  in  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  our  Committee  that  a  merger  of  Asheville- 
Biltmore  College  and  Wilmington  College  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  each  of  the  following:  (1)  high¬ 
er  education  in  North  Carolina,  (2)  the  areas  in  which  the  two  colleges 
are  located,  (3)  the  colleges  themselves,  and  (4)  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  General  Statute  116-2.  1, 
take  appropriate  action  to  make  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and  Wilmington 
College  campuses  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  recommended 
further,  in  accordance  with  General  Statute  116-2  (b),  that  the  two  new 
campuses  be  designated  respectively  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Asheville  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  It  is 
recommended,  finally,  that  at  an  appropriate  time  our  full  report  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Lathrop 
Ike  F.  Andrews 
C.  C.  Cameron 
Lenox  G.  Cooper 
J.  M.  Council,  Jr. 

R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr. 

J.  A.  Prevost,  Chairman 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  ASHE VILLE- WILMINGTON  STUDY 

When  the  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Sanford  in  September  1961,  it  was  directed  "to  iden¬ 
tify  and  define  the  State's  needs  in  higher  education  and  other  education 
beyond  or  in  lieu  of  the  high  school,  "  and  "to  recommend  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  plans  and  methods  of  meeting  those  needs.  "  It  also  was  given  cer¬ 
tain  specific  questions  as  guidelines  for  beginning  its  study.  Among  these 
was  a  query  as  to  whether  the  need  for  higher  education  facilities  in  the 
more  populous  areas  should  be  met  by  establishing  additional  campuses 
of  the  University  in  those  areas.  This  issue  subsequently  gave  rise  to 
much  study  and  deliberation  on  the  part  of  both  the  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

The  trustees  of  community  colleges  located  in  Asheville,  Charlotte, 
and  Wilmington  requested  that  their  institutions  be  made  units  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  President  Friday  referred  a  request  from  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Commission  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
June  15,  1962  for  an  expression  of  its  views  respecting  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Charlotte  College  that  a  fourth  campus  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  be  established  at  that  institution.  The 
Executive  Committee  responded  as  follows:  "The  question  presented  to 
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us  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  as  far  as  both  the  State  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  concerned  and  one  which  could  only  be  answered  by  the  full 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  based  upon  careful  study  and  analy¬ 
sis."  It  also  asked  its  chairman,  Governor  Sanford,  to  appoint  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  trustees  to  study  the  question  and  also  to  study  other 
"related  questions  pertaining  to  the  University's  future."  The  special 
committee,  composed  of  eleven  members  of  the  Board  with  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Pearsall  as  chairman,  was  named  by  the  Governor  on  July  23,  1962. 

On  August  13,  1962,  the  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High 
School  issued  its  report  which  included  the  following  on  additional  Uni¬ 
versity  campuses: 

Three  requests  have  been  presented  to  us  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  Consolidated  University  campuses  in  three 
cities.  A  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  now  has  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  additional  University  campuses. 

We  believe  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  the  most  appropriate 
agency  to  make  such  a  study  and  initiate  recommendations  on 
this  matter. 

We  recommend  that  the  statutes  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Consolidated  University  Board  of  Trustees  to  establish  ad¬ 
ditional  campuses  of  the  University  under  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  subject  to  applicable  statutory  procedures.  ^ 

The  Special  Committee  studied  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor's 

Commission  and  undertook  to  "project  the  future  of  the  University  as  a 

part  of  the  total  system  of  higher  education  which  the  recommendations 


1  The  Report  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the  High 
School,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  1962,  p.  51. 
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envisaged.  "  It  met  with  administrative  officers  and  trustees  of  the 

community  colleges  at  Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  Wilmington.  Selected 

members  of  the  faculties  of  each  of  the  three  campuses  of  the  University 

were  consulted  on  the  desirability  of  expanding  the  University  as  well  as 

on  a  number  of  other  matters  vital  to  the  future  of  the  University. 

The  final  report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

on  January  25,  1963  included  the  following: 

North  Carolina  is  a  vigorous  and  growing  state.  Its  ex¬ 
panding  economy  is  developing  centers  of  population  in  areas 
remote  from  the  sites  of  its  University  campuses.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  these  regions  feel  keenly  the  need  for  the  rich  and 
varied  educational  programs  that  the  University  provides  and 
which,  because  of  distance,  are  denied  to  many  of  them.  As 
these  needs  continue  to  grow,  the  University  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  these  people  by  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  resources  even  to  the  point  of  establishing  new  campuses 
when  careful  study  warrants  such  action. 

The  aim  of  the  report  of  the  Governor’s  Commission  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School  is  to  bring  about  in  the  State 
a  well-coordinated  system  of  higher  education.  This  requires 
a  clearly  delineated  differentiation  of  function  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  institutions  of  higher  education  and  a  definition 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  University. 

The  requests  of  the  trustees  of  Charlotte  College,  Wilming¬ 
ton  College,  and  Ashe ville -Biltmore  College  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  become  units  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  have  been 
given  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  consideration.  After  careful 
study  we  recommend  that  the  statutes  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  to  establish  additional 
units  of  the  University  subject  to  applicable  statutory  procedures 
and  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  need  for  the  development  of  a  new  unit  be 
established  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  area  in  which  it 
is  proposed  to  locate  the  new  campus;  such  study  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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(2)  That  additional  funds  be  made  available  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  new  campus  to  insure  that  the 
quality  of  the  instructional  and  research  program  of 
the  existing  units  of  the  University  be  maintained  at 
the  highest  possible  level. 

(3)  That  standards  and  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  shall  prevail  at  any  new  campus  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  apply  at  the  existing  campuses  of  the 
University. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  foregoing  as  a  sound  and 
stable  procedure  whereby  new  units  of  the  University  may  be 
established  in  other  areas  of  the  State.  It  is  our  judgment  that 
a  need  for  educational  programs  of  the  kind  that  only  a  uni¬ 
versity  can  provide  will  exist  in  areas  where  rapid  increases 
in  population  have  occurred.  ^ 

These  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University, 

which  also  had  the  support  of  the  Commission  on  Education  Beyond  the 

High  School,  led  to  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  of  a 

procedure  for  the  expansion  of  the  University  by  amending  Section  1, 

General  Statute  116-2  to  include  the  following: 

116-2.  1.  Establishment  of  additional  campuses  of  the 
University.--  The  procedure  and  standards  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  additional  campus  or  campuses  of  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Whenever  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University 
finds  that  there  may  be  a  need  for  an  additional  cam¬ 
pus  or  campuses  of  the  University,  the  Board  shall 
direct  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  relevant  educational 
needs  of  the  State,  such  study  to  take  particular  account 
of  the  relevant  educational  needs  of  the  area  or  areas 
of  the  State  designated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  January  25,  1963,  pp.  19-20. 
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(Z)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  shall  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  report  on  the  aforementioned 
study  of  educational  needs,  and  if  the  Board  finds 
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a.  that  sufficient  educational  needs  exist  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  an  additional  campus  or  cam¬ 
puses  of  the  University,  and 

b.  that  it  appears  probable  that  sufficient  additional 
funds  can  be  made  available  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  additional  campus  or  campuses  without  impair¬ 
ing  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  instructional  and  re¬ 
search  programs  at  the  existing  campuses  of  The 
University,  then  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  establish 
such  additional  campus  or  campuses  at  a  place  or 
places  designated  by  the  Board,  subject  to 

a.  the  approval  of  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  and 

b.  the  approval  and  provision  of  adequate 
financial  support  for  the  proposed  additional 
campus  or  campuses  by  the  General  Assembly. 

(3)  The  standards  and  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  The  University  for  the  existing  campuses  of 
The  University  shall  apply  to  any  additional  campus  or 
campuses  of  The  University  which  may  be  established. 

In  its  report  of  August  31,  1962,  the  Commission  on  Education  Beyond 
the  High  School  recommended  that  the  colleges  at  Asheville,  Charlotte, 
and  Wilmington  be  made  four-year  institutions  supported  by  the  State  with 
functions  comparable  to  those  of  the  existing  four-year  colleges.  The  re¬ 
commendation  was  followed  by  the  1963  General  Assembly,  and  the  three 
institutions  became  senior  colleges  that  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  July  8,  1963 
designated  Mecklenburg  County  and  the  surrounding  area  as  the  first  to 
be  studied  under  the  procedure  outlined  in  G.  S.  116-2.  1.  The  study  was 
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completed  during  the  next  year;  and  on  November  16,  1964,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  adopted  a  resolution  making  Charlotte  College  a  campus  of 
the  University  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Following  approval 
by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  General  Assembly  of  1965  enacted 
legislation  that  authorized  the  merger  of  Charlotte  College  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

During  the  next  two  years,  Asheville-Biltmore  and  Wilmington 
Colleges  continued  to  develop  as  liberal  arts  senior  colleges;  and  they 
were  fully  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  in  November  1967.  Informal  communication  was  maintained 
between  the  University  and  the  two  institutions;  however,  further  action 
was  delayed  until  March  10,  1967  when  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 

L.  Bradford  Tillery,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wilmington 
College,  asking  the  procedure  for  establishing  new  campuses  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Executive  Committee  instructed  Mr.  Friday  to  advise  him 
"that  the  matter  would  be  included  in  the  long-range  plans  of  the  University." 

At  its  October  1967  meeting,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Asheville- 
Biltmore  College  instructed  President  Highsmith  to  explore  with  President 
Friday  the  possibilities  of  an  affiliation  with  the  University.  In  November, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  directed 
President  Friday  to  hold  conversations  with  administrators  and  trustees 
of  Asheville  and  Wilmington  Colleges  and  to  report  the  results  at  the  next 
meeting.  On  January  15,  1968,  the  Executive  Committee  discussed  the 
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possibility  of  a  meeting  between  a  special  committee  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  trustees  of  each  of  the  colleges.  Later  in  the  month, 
Governor  Moore  received  letters  from  Mr.  Tillery,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Wilmington  College,  and  from  Mr.  Manly  E. 

Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Asheville-Biltmore  College. 
Each  requested  a  meeting  between  members  of  his  Board  of  Trustees  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University.  To  comply  with 
these  requests,  the  Governor  appointed  a  special  committee  composed 
of  the  following  trustees:  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lathrop,  Messrs.  Ike  F.  Andrews, 

C.  C.  Cameron,  Lenox  G.  Cooper,  J.  M.  Council,  Jr.  ,  R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.  , 
and  J.  A.  Prevost,  Chairman.  The  Committee  was  instructed  to  hold 
meetings  at  the  respective  campuses,  to  explore  in  a  preliminary  way  the 
possibility  of  some  affiliation  or  relationship  between  the  colleges  and  the 
University,  and  to  determine  promptly  the  advisability  of  a  formal  study 
under  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  pertinent  statutes. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  May  13,  1968,  Mr.  Prevost  made  the  following  statement: 

The  Committee  visited  these  colleges  and  met  with  their 
respective  representatives  in  Wilmington  on  April  12,  1968 
and  in  Asheville  on  April  19,  1968.  The  Conferences  were 
most  productive  for  gaining  an  idea  of  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  potential  importance  of  these  institutions  to  the  areas 
that  they  serve  and  the  system  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina . 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  meetings  and  visits  to  the 
campuses,  the  Committee  considered  what  recommendation 
it  should  make  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Governor  that 
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it  'determine  promptly  the  advisability  of  a  formal  study 
under  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  perti¬ 
nent  s  tatute  s  .  1 

We  concluded  that  the  evidence  of  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  some  affiliation  or  relationship  between  these 
colleges  and  the  Univer  sity  warranted  the  authorization 
of  a  formal  study  in  accordance  with  G.  S.  116-2.  1. 

The  Executive  Committee  unanimously  endorsed  the  report  and 
directed  that  it  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meeting 
on  May  27,  1968.  Following  his  presentation  of  the  report  to  the 
Board  on  that  date,  the  minutes  indicate  that  "Mr.  Prevost  thereupon 
moved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorize  a  study  to  be  made  respect¬ 
ing  Wilmington  College  and  Ashe ville-Biltmore  College  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  General  Statute  116-2.  1  respecting  expansion  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  to  additional  campuses."  Mr.  Cameron, 
a  member  of  the  Special  Committee,  seconded  the  motion  and  stated  that 
he  was  most  favorably  impressed  with  what  he  saw  on  his  visits  to  both 
campuses,  and  he  believed  a  serious  study  should  be  made  respecting 
these  colleges.  The  motion  was  adopted  unanimously. 

In  carrying  out  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Chairman 
reappointed  the  Special  Committee  to  conduct  the  formal  study.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  requested  President  Friday  to  provide  it  with  a  staff  member  to 
assist  in  the  study.  Vice  President  A.  K.  King  was  designated  by  the 


President  for  this  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  II 

HOW  THE  STUDY  WAS  CONDUCTED 

The  day  following  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  which  the 
study  of  the  Asheville  and  Wilmington  areas  was  authorized,  President 
Friday  notified  President  William  E.  Highsmith  of  A  she  ville  -  Biltmor  e 
College  and  President  William  M.  Randall  of  Wilmington  College  of  the 
action  and  invited  their  cooperation  in  conducting  the  study.  They  also 
were  informed  that  Vice  President  A.  K.  King  would  be  responsible  for 
directing  the  study  and  that  it  would  be  pointed  toward  a  consideration 
of  the  following  propositions: 

1.  Is  there  a  relevant  need  for  additional  campuses  of 
the  University? 

2.  What  are  the  relevant  educational  needs  of  the  Asheville 
and  Wilmington  areas  for  a  University  campus? 

3.  What  are  the  present  resources  that  each  of  the  colleges 
could  contribute  to  a  University  campus? 

The  study  is  organized  around  these  three  questions.  General  Statute 
116-2.  1  requires  that  the  first  two  be  included;  and  the  third  grows  out  of 
the  requests  of  the  respective  boards  of  trustees,  first  expressed  in  1962, 
that  their  institutions  become  campuses  of  the  University. 

General  Statute  116-2.  1  also  requires  that  any  action  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  establishing  an  additional  campus  or  campuses 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
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cation.  Because  of  this  requirement,  Mr.  Watts  Hill,  Jr.  ,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  was  informed  on  April  24  that  the  Special 
Committee  had  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  the  statutory  process  providing  for  the  study 
should  be  implemented,  and  he  was  invited  to  name  a  member  of  his  staff 
to  be  available  for  association  with  the  University  staff  in  the  project  if 
it  should  be  authorized.  Dr.  Cameron  P.  West,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Board  and  Coordinator  for  the  Board's  Long-Range  Planning  Study, 
was  so  designated  by  Dr.  Howard  R.  Boozer,  Director  of  the  Board.  He 
has  cooperated  generously,  and  data  concerning  the  two  institutions  that 
he  has  supplied  from  his  publications  and  his  files  have  been  invaluable. 

Following  an  invitation  from  Dr.  William  H.  Wagoner  who  on  July  1 
succeeded  Dr.  Randall  as  President  of  Wilmington  College,  the  director 
of  the  study  visited  that  campus  on  July  10-11  for  conferences  with  admin¬ 
istrative  officials  and  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  concerning 
the  institution.  A  she  ville -Biltmore  College  also  was  visited  on  July  15-16 
upon  the  invitation  of  President  Highsmith.  Conferences  were  held  with 
administrative  officials  and  some  data  respecting  the  college  were  assem¬ 
bled.  The  director  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  institution  and  discussed  with  the  members  the  purposes  and  scope  of 
the  study. 

On  July  22,  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Educational  Policy, 


which  includes  fourteen  elected  faculty  representatives  from  the  four  cam- 
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puses  and  the  four  chancellors,  was  informed  of  the  trustee  action  in 
authorizing  the  study  and  its  advice  was  requested.  After  hearing  a 
description  of  the  two  colleges  and  engaging  in  a  full  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  the  study,  the  Council  recommended  that  the  following 
principles  govern  any  merger  of  the  institutions  with  the  University: 

1.  When  a  college  becomes  a  campus  of  the  University,  the 
transfer  of  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  college 
from  its  Board  of  Trustees  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  will  be  without  reserva¬ 
tions  . 

2.  Minimum  admission  standards  for  the  new  campus  shall 
be  comparable  to  those  required  by  existing  campuses. 

3.  The  initial  goal  in  developing  the  new  campus  will  be 
that  of  providing  undergraduate  programs  with  mini¬ 
mum  standards  comparable  to  those  on  the  existing 
campuses  and  designed  to  attract  qualified  and  moti¬ 
vated  students. 

4.  The  basic  level  of  public  support  allocated  to  such 
programs  will  be  commensurate  with  that  provided 
for  similar  programs  offered  by  the  existing  campuses 
of  the  University. 

5.  A  comprehensive  development  campaign  to  supply 
maximum  support  for  the  undergraduate  programs 
will  be  necessary  from  the  beginning. 

6.  The  same  criteria  will  be  applied  in  the  employment  of 
administrative  and  instructional  personnel  for  the 
new  campus  as  those  applied  for  persons  serving  in 
similar  capacities  at  the  existing  campuses. 

7.  Policies  governing  teaching  load  and  other  personnel 
matters  will  be  comparable  for  the  new  campus  to 
those  applying  for  similar  categories  of  personnel 

at  the  existing  campuses. 
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8.  Additional  programs  of  instruction  shall  be  undertaken 

by  the  new  campus  only  after  their  need  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  and  adequate  support  has  been  assured. 

These  principles  have  been  communicated  to  the  Presidents  and 
the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  both  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and  Wilmington 
College.  They  also  have  been  important  guidelines  throughout  this  study. 

Further  visits  were  made  to  Asheville  on  July  Z9-30  and  to  Wilmington 
on  August  5-6  to  gather  additional  information  concerning  both  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  areas  in  which  they  are  located.  The  director  also  reviewed 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  study  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wilmington 
College  on  September  4.  President  Wagoner  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Wilmington  College  trustees  came  to  Chapel  Hill  for  a  conference 
concerning  certain  aspects  of  the  study  with  President  Friday  and  his  staff 
on  September  25.  A  week  later,  on  October  2,  President  Highsmith  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Asheville-Biltmore  College  trustees  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  a  similar  conference. 

In  studying  the  need  for  additional  campuses  of  the  University,  recent 
projections  of  college  enrollment  in  North  Carolina,  evidence  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  college  facilities  in  the  State,  and  recent  trends  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  North  Carolina  higher  education  have  been  reviewed.  However, 
the  chief  source  has  been  the  long-range  planning  study  of  the  University 
which  was  completed  on  September  12  after  more  than  two  years  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  analysis. 

The  study  of  the  relevant  educational  needs  of  the  Asheville  and  Wilming- 
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ton  areas  for  University  campuses  involved  reference  to  a  number  of 
publications,  documents,  and  statistical  indices  relating  to  these  cities 
and  their  respective  hinterlands.  Considerable  attention  also  was  given 
to  evidence  of  their  suitability  as  locations  for  University  campuses. 

In  making  an  evaluation  of  the  resources  each  of  the  colleges  could 
contribute  to  a  University  campus,  a  variety  of  materials  was  examined. 
These  included  catalogues  of  the  colleges,  long-range  planning  studies 
each  had  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  self-studies  that 
they  had  made  for  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  and 
information  contained  in  publications  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  In 
addition,  the  educational  programs ,  budgets,  physical  plants,  faculty 
records,  admissions  practices,  provisions  for  student  services,  dropout 
rate  of  students,  and  evidences  of  recent  trends  in  both  institutions  were 
examined  thoroughly. 

Throughout  this  study,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  assemble  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  lead  to  conclusions  concerning  the  future  relationship 
of  Asheville-Biltmore  College,  Wilmington  College,  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  that  will  serve  the  best  interest  of  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina.  Members  of  the  Special  Committee  have  reviewed  each  chapter 
of  the  study,  and,  on  October  1  1,  1968,  they  directed  that  it  be  sent  to  the 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  CAMPUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Information  that  is  pertinent  in  evaluating  the  need  for  additional 
campuses  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  been  assembled  from 
a  study  of  the  following  sources: 

1.  Enrollment  trends  in  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States . 

2.  Enrollment  trends  in  North  Carolina  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  . 

3.  Enrollment  projections  of  the  four  campuses  of  the 
University. 

4.  The  long-range  plans  of  the  University  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  State  for  doctoral  and  professional  programs  of 
education  and  the  implications  of  these  plans  for  under¬ 
graduate  education. 

5.  The  trend  in  the  development  of  multicampus  universities 
in  the  United  States. 

Enrollment  Trends  in  the  United  States 

The  increase  in  college  enrollment  in  the  United  States  during  this 
century  is  one  of  the  most  significant  developments  of  our  times.  In  1900, 
there  were  only  250,  000  students  enrolled  in  all  of  the  colleges  of  this 
country.  This  increased  tenfold  to  2,  660,  000  in  1954.  Ten  years  later, 
in  the  fall  of  1965,  the  number  had  reached  5,570,271,  an  increase  of  104 
percent.  This  was  46. 8  percent  of  the  1 1, 884,  000  college-age  youth  in 
the  18-21  age  group.  In  that  year,  about  50  percent  of  the  high  school  grad¬ 


uates  in  the  United  States  continued  their  education  in  junior  colleges,  senior 
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colleges,  and  universities.  The  current  projection  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  points  to  an  enrollment  of  almost  9,  000,  000  students 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  in  1975,  an  increase  of  61.5  percent 
for  the  decade.  This  would  be  a  total  increase  of  3500  percent  in  seventy- 
five  years.  Higher  education  has  become  so  indispensable  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  cultural  well-being  of  the  nation  that  a  state  cannot  fall 
behind  in  providing  this  advantage  for  its  people  without  lagging  in  many 
other  areas  that  contribute  to  the  quality  of  the  commonwealth. 

Enrollment  Trends  in  North  Carolina 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  college  enrollment  has  been  greater 
in  North  Carolina  in  recent  years  than  that  of  the  nation.  In  the  decade 
ending  with  the  fall  semester  of  1964,  enrollment  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  North  Carolina  increased  102.4  percent.  During  this  same 
period,  it  increased  95.  6  percent  in  the  nation;  however,  the  North 
Carolina  increase  in  previous  decades  was  less  and  the  State  still  has 
much  further  to  go  to  reach  its  potential.  In  1965,  the  State  stood  45th 
among  the  fifty  states  in  college  enrollment  as  a  percentage  of  the  college- 
age  population.  In  that  year,  only  29.  1  percent  of  the  360,  000  persons  of 
college  age  in  North  Carolina  were  enrolled.  When  compared  to  the 
average  of  46.  8  percent  for  the  nation,  North  Carolina  has  a  tremendous 
lag  to  overcome.  Table  I  shows  that  there  were  104,852  students  enrolled 
in  North  Carolina  colleges  in  1965.  If  North  Carolina  had  been  up  to  the 
national  average,  there  would  have  been  64,  800  more,  and  if  it  had  been 
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TABLE  I 

FALL  ON-CAMPUS  ENROLLMENT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  1959-1967,  WITH  A 

PROJECTION  FOR  1968-1975 


Public 


Private 


Year 

Total 

Number 

Percentage 

Numbe  r 

Per  centag' 

1959 

63, 022 

32, 697 

51.9 

30, 325 

48.  1 

I960 

67,  183 

35, 504 

52.  8 

31, 679 

47.2 

1961 

75, 201 

40, 056 

53.  3 

35, 145 

46.  7 

1962 

80, 804 

43, 419 

53.7 

37, 385 

46.  3 

1963 

86,  085 

47, 567 

55.  3 

38, 518 

44.  7 

1964 

93, 433 

52, 541 

56.2 

40, 892 

43. 8 

1965 

104, 852 

60, 922 

58.  1 

43, 930 

41.9 

1966 

112, 805 

67, 065 

59.  5 

45, 740 

40.  5 

1967 

120, 558 

73, 698 

61.  1 

46, 860 

38. 9 

1968 

126, 360 

78, 560 

62.  2 

47, 800 

37.8 

1969 

131, 660 

82, 900 

63. 0 

48, 760 

37. 0 

1970 

136, 890 

87, 160 

63.7 

49, 730 

36.  3 

1971 

141, 880 

91, 160 

64.  3 

50, 720 

35.  7 

1972 

147,460 

95, 720 

64.  9 

51, 740 

35.  1 

1973 

152, 550 

99, 750 

65.4 

52, 800 

34.  6 

1974 

157,410 

103, 510 

65.8 

53, 900 

34.  2 

1975 

162, 440 

107, 200 

66.  0* 

55, 240 

34.  0 

Source 

for  the  Projections,  1968- 

■  1975:  College  Enrollments 

and 

Projections  in  North  Carolina, 

Research  Report 

3-68  (May, 

,  1968), 

North  Carolina  Board 

of  Higher 

•  Education,  Raleigh,  North 

Carolina, 

p.  73. 

*The  proportion  of  the  total  enrolled  in  public  institutions  increased 
9.  2  percent  in  the  eight  years,  1959-1967.  If  this  same  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  should  continue  for  the  eight  years,  1967-1975,  public  insti¬ 
tutions  would  enroll  70.3  percent  of  the  total  or  114,200.  This  is 
more  in  line  with  national  trends  than  the  lower  projection  used  in 
the  table . 
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up  to  the  63.  5  percent  of  California,  there  would  have  been  over  twice 
the  enrollment  or  228,  600  students.  This  is  evidence  of  waste  due  to 
the  underdevelopment  of  human  resources  that  the  State  can  ill-afford. 

A  recent  research  report  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher 
Education  projects,  on  the  basis  of  current  enrollment  trends,  that  there 
will  be  162,440  students  enrolled  in  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  fall  of  1975,  an  increase  of  about  54  percent  over  1965  (see 
Table  I).  This  would  be  only  39  percent  of  the  projected  college-age  popu¬ 
lation  of  420,  000  for  that  year.  If  North  Carolina  fails  to  exceed  that 
projection  in  1975,  it  will  be  about  where  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and 
West  Virginia  were  in  1965.  However,  if  North  Carolina  could  reach  the 
1965  national  average  enrollment  of  46.8  percent  for  the  college-age  popu¬ 
lation  by  1975,  its  enrollment  would  then  be  196,  500.  There  would  still 
be  a  gap  between  North  Carolina  and  the  national  average  since  it  is  pro¬ 
jected  that  other  states  will  improve  also  in  this  respect.  It  is  realized 
that  an  index  based  on  college  enrollment  as  a  percent  of  the  18-21  age 
group  does  not  give  appropriate  weight  to  students  twenty-two  years  of 
age  and  above,  does  not  compensate  for  the  in-  and  out-migration  of 
college  students,  and  does  not  compensate  for  military  personnel  tempo¬ 
rarily  stationed  in  a  given  state.  Nevertheless,  these  factors  are  distribu¬ 
ted  nationwide  and  would  not  change  the  standing  of  a  state  significantly. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  study,  which  shows  the  low  relative 
level  of  college  enrollment  that  will  still  be  characteristic  of  North 
Carolina  in  1975  if  present  trends  persist,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
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the  information  that  is  needed  for  constructive  planning  to  take  care  of 
North  Carolina's  unmet  needs  for  higher  education  in  the  future.  The 
demands  of  contemporary  urban  society  for  college  and  university  edu¬ 
cated  manpower  is  so  great  that  a  concerted  attack  on  this  problem  is 
essential  before  the  State  will  be  able  to  break  out  of  the  bracket  of  low 
income  states  in  which  it  has  been  entrapped  for  the  last  century.  In 
1965,  it  stood,  with  all  of  its  wealth  of  people  and  natural  resources, 

42nd  among  the  states  in  per  capita  income  and,  since  that  time,  it  has 
dropped  to  43rd. 

Conditions  may  be  more  favorable  during  the  next  decade  for  cor¬ 
recting  the  handicap  that  has  resulted  from  underenrollment  in  colleges 
and  universities  and  the  consequent  waste  of  talent.  The  transition  from 
a  rural  to  an  urban  economy  is  proceeding  rapidly.  High  income  indus¬ 
tries  based  on  sophisticated  technologies  and  demanding  a  high  level  of 
skill  are  moving  into  North  Carolina.  Public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  beginning  to  show  promise  of  a  forward  surge  that  may 
bring  new  and  improved  opportunities  to  all  components  of  the  population, 
especially  the  nonwhite  component.  Community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  are  beginning  to  bring  post-high  school  educational  opportunities 
to  persons  for  whom  additional  training  would  have  been  impossible  in 
previous  decades.  In  the  urban  society  that  is  evolving  in  North  Carolina, 
widely  extended  access  to  the  University  will  be  indispensable.  The  speed 
with  which  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  is  adapted  to  the  times  will 
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depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  skill  with  which  plans  are  formulated 
and  upon  the  imagination  and  energy  with  which  they  are  executed. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  been  engaged  in  long-range 
planning  for  more  than  a  decade.  Since  July  1966,  it  has  coordinated 
its  efforts  with  the  long-range  planning  study  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  and  has  recently  completed  its  summary  report  on  long-range 
planning.  The  sections  on  projected  enrollments  for  the  University  and 
programs  of  instruction  are  especially  pertinent  to  this  study. 

Enrollment  Projections  of  the  University 

Table  II  gives  the  actual  fall  on-campus  enrollment  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  eight-year  period,  1959-1967,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  projection  for  the  eight-year  period,  1968-1975.  During  the  first 
eight-year  period,  enrollment  increased  101.8  percent;  however,  the  pro¬ 
jected  rate  of  increase  for  the  next  eight-year  period  is  only  60.  3  per¬ 
cent.  The  latter  reflects  a  decline  in  the  birthrate  following  1947.  This 
projected  rate  of  increase  assumes  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total 
than  that  projected  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  Table  I  will  be 
enrolled  in  public  colleges  and  universities  in  1975.  In  making  their  pro¬ 
jections,  University  officials  have  been  guided  by  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  need  of  North  Carolina  for  graduates  of  those  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  the  specific  responsibility  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  under  the  allocation  of  functions  set  forth  in 
General  Statute  116-15  which  includes  all  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  . 


2. 


The  probable  availability  of  motivated  and  qualified  stu- 
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TABLE  II 


FALL  ON-CAMPUS  ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1959-  1967,  WITH  A  PROJECTION 

FOR  1968-1975 


Year 

Chapel  Hill 

Raleigh 

Greensboro 

Charlotte 

Total 

1959 

7,  959 

6,  114 

2,  641 

16, 714 

I960 

8,  592 

6,  510 

2, 922 

- 

18, 024 

1961 

9,  082 

7,  117 

3,  139 

- 

19, 338 

1962 

9,  604 

7, 234 

3,  575 

- 

20, 413 

1963 

11, 297 

8,  207 

3,  737 

- 

23, 241 

1964 

1 1, 645 

8,  878 

4,  249 

- 

24, 772 

1965 

13,  130 

9,  806 

4,  721 

1,815 

29, 472 

1966 

14, 156 

10, 203 

4,  930 

1,715 

31 , 004 

1967 

15, 601* 

10, 845 

5,  365 

2,  014 

33, 825 

1968 

15, 477 

11, 329 

5,771 

2,  400 

34, 977 

1969 

16,  182 

11,755 

6,  180 

3,  100 

37, 217 

1970 

17, 01 1 

12, 538 

6,  656 

3,  575 

39, 780 

1971 

17, 303 

13, 582 

7,  101 

4,  275 

42, 261 

1972 

17, 601 

14, 565 

7,  568 

5,  100 

44, 834 

1973 

17, 858 

15, 564 

8,  064 

6,  200 

47, 686 

1974 

18, 107 

16, 554 

8,  555 

7,  175 

50, 391 

1975 

18, 402 

17, 338** 

9,  054 

8,  000 

52, 794 

^Students  who  will  be  enrolled  in  the  evening  college,  special  Saturday  classes 
and  off-campus  graduate  centers  are  not  included  in  the  projections  for 
Chapel  Hill.  Included  in  the  1967  actual  total  are  881  students  in  these 
categories . 

!"!!The  total  for  Raleigh  includes  1,  531  students  in  projected  new  programs  by 
1975.  If  these  are  not  authorized,  the  total  in  that  year  will  be  15,  807. 
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dents  for  the  154  fields  in  which  the  various  levels  of 
degrees  are  currently  offered  by  the  University. 

3.  The  optimum  rate  at  which  the  campuses  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  could  increase  in  size  and,  at  the  same  time, 
improve  in  quality. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  optimum  proportions  on  the  four 
campuses  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  students, 
resident  and  nonresident  students,  men  and  women 
students,  and  liberal  arts  and  professional  students. 

5.  The  accumulated  experience  of  the  University  with 
enrollment  trends  and  projections  in  recent  years  and 
an  evaluation  of  State  and  national  studies  of  enroll¬ 
ment  trends  in  higher  education. 

6.  The  location  of  the  four  University  campuses  in  or 
near  four  rapidly  growing  standard  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  State  which  places  almost  half  of  the  five  million 
people  in  North  Carolina  within  commuting  distance 

of  a  University  campus. 

7.  The  assumption  that  State  appropriated  and  other  funds 
will  be  available  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities 
and  personnel  to  take  care  of  the  projected  enrollment 
and  to  support  a  concerted  effort  to  accelerate  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  University  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  projected 
on  the  basis  of  a  study  of  recent  trends. 

8.  The  assumption  that  public  colleges  and  universities 
will  be  called  on  to  accept  between  68  and  70  percent 
of  the  total  enrolled  in  all  colleges  and  universities  in 
North  Carolina  by  the  fall  of  197  5. 

For  the  University  as  a  whole,  it  is  projected  that  about  30  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  will  be  in  the  graduate  and  postgraduate  professional 
categories  in  1975  compared  to  22.7  percent  in  1967.  The  total  projection 
of  52,794  for  1975  reflects  the  views  of  representatives  of  many  depart¬ 
ments,  divisions,  and  schools  on  the  four  campuses  regarding  the  Uni¬ 
versity's  mission  in  the  decade  ahead.  It  has  been  reviewed  and  accepted 
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by  the  President  and  Chancellors.  The  projections  are  based  on  the 
assumptions  that  all  qualified  North  Carolina  residents,  both  men  and 
women  who  so  desire,  should  have  an  opportunity  for  admission  to  a 
campus  of  the  University,  that  not  more  than  15  percent  nonresident 
undergraduates  should  be  admitted  in  any  year,  and  that  nonresident 
graduate  students  should  be  restricted  only  by  the  availability  of  facilities. 

A  study  of  all  the  factors  involved  indicates  that  there  should  be  a 
total  of  at  least  1  13,700  students  enrolled  in  the  public  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  North  Carolina  in  1975.  The  combined  enrollment  on  all 
campuses  of  the  University  over  the  past  fourteen  years  has  ranged  from 
53  to  46  percent  of  the  total  enrolled  in  all  public  institutions.  If  the  Uni¬ 
versity  should  maintain  46.  5  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  for  public 
colleges  and  universities  projected  above,  it  would  have  52,870  students 
in  1975.  This  is  only  76  above  the  number  projected  in  Table  II.  An 
estimate  based  on  50  percent,  which  may  be  the  more  accurate  measure 
of  the  State’s  needs  for  graduates  of  the  154  fields  in  which  degrees  are 
currently  offered  and  others  which  will  be  added,  would  increase  the 
total  enrolled  in  the  University  by  more  than  4,  000  students. 

Plans  of  the  University  for  Instructional  Programs 

As  a  part  of  its  long-range  plans  for  expanding  and  adding  to  the  in¬ 
structional  resources  of  the  University,  a  comprehensive  analysis  has 
been  made  of  the  need  in  North  Carolina  during  the  next  ten  years  for 
graduates  of  professional  and  doctoral  programs  of  study.  Certain  officials 
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of  schools  and  departments  on  the  several  campuses  were  delegated  the 
responsibility  for  making  ten-year  estimates  of  needs  in  their  fields. 

They  were  instructed  to  find  out  and  incorporate  in  their  reports  the 
enrollment  projections  of  comparable  schools  or  departments  on  other 
campuses  of  the  University  and  also  those  of  other  North  Carolina  uni¬ 
versities  that  offer  similar  programs.  The  data  for  the  study  were  first 
collected  in  the  fall  of  1966  and,  after  a  period  of  critical  analysis,  the 
study  was  repeated  a  year  later  and  revised  estimates  were  prepared. 

Both  studies  have  involved  much  consultation  within  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments,  between  schools  and  departments  of  the  several  campuses  of  the 
University,  and  with  similar  departments  and  schools  in  other  universities. 
In  projecting  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  each  program  that  will  be 
needed  in  North  Carolina  over  the  next  decade,  many  factors  were  con¬ 
sidered.  Among  those  that  influenced  the  projections  were  the  following: 

1.  Recent  enrollment  trends  both  at  the  State  and  the 
national  levels  in  many  of  the  programs. 

2.  The  availability  of  qualified  and  motivated  students 
in  certain  areas. 

3.  The  general  affluence  of  society,  the  expanding  economy 
of  the  State,  and  the  accelerated  demand  for  professional 
s e rvice s  . 

4.  The  expanding  population  of  the  State  which  also  accelerates 
demand  for  professional  personnel. 

5.  The  great  demand  for  personnel  in  such  newly  established 
programs  as  computer  science,  information  science, 
nuclear  physics,  and  others. 

6.  Studies  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  college  teachers 
with  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  holders  of 


doctoral  degrees  on  college  faculties  would  continue 
at  or  above  the  present  level. 

7.  Recent  investigations  of  the  supply  and  demand  for 
scientific  and  technological  personnel  by  industry, 
government,  and  national  professional  associations. 

8.  Estimates  of  the  demand  for  personnel  in  such  fields 
as  architecture,  business,  dentistry,  engineering, 
home  economics,  journalism,  law,  library  science, 
pharmacy,  public  education,  and  social  work. 

9.  Special  studies  showing  the  extent  of  shortages  of 
qualified  and  motivated  applicants  in  such  fields  as 
business,  education,  engineering,  pharmacy,  nurs¬ 
ing,  biological  sciences,  and  others. 

10.  The  probable  availability  of  facilities  especially  in 
fields  involving  huge  expenditures  such  as  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  veterinary  medicine. 

11.  The  availability  of  the  national  pool  of  qualified  staff  for 
expanding  programs  in  certain  areas. 

12.  The  increased  need  for  teachers  with  graduate  prepara¬ 
tion  in  special  areas  for  secondary  schools,  community 
colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  small  private  colleges 

in  North  Carolina. 

13.  The  recent  development  and  expansion  of  new  programs 
in  public  education  and  social  agencies  within  the  State 
and  nation  which  require  specialized,  advanced  training. 

14.  The  recent  developments  of  new  research  industries  in 
North  Carolina  which  require  specialized  and  advanced 
University  training. 

15.  The  ratio  of  staff  replacements  that  will  be  needed  in 
certain  selected  professions  during  the  next  decade. 

The  first  step  in  developing  plans  for  expanding  present  program 
instruction  and  adding  new  fields  of  study  was  that  of  examining  the 


jor  fields  of  study  currently  offered  by  the  four  campuses  of  the  Uni 
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versity.  It  was  found  that  major  degree  programs  at  some  level  of 
instruction  on  one  or  more  campuses  of  the  University  presently  are 
available  in  154  fields.  Degrees  are  offered  at  all  levels  of  instruction 
in  some  fields,  at  two  levels  in  others,  and  at  only  one  in  still  others. 

The  bachelor's  degree  is  offered  in  1 1 1  major  fields,  the  master's  in 
115,  and  the  doctorate  in  82.  Postgraduate  professional  degrees  are 
offered  in  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry.  Furthermore,  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  programs  are  available  at  the  bachelor's,  master's,  sixth  year, 
and  doctoral  levels  in  all  fields  for  which  the  North  Carolina  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  issues  certificates.  It  is  evident  that 
the  combined  resources  of  the  four  campuses  give  the  University  an 
unusually  comprehensive  range  of  instructional  programs. 

Detailed  studies  and  projections  were  made  of  each  of  the  doctoral 
programs,  of  those  in  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry,  and  of  86  programs 
in  which  professional  degrees  are  offered  at  the  bachelor's  and  master's 
levels  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  business,  design,  engineering, 
forest  resources,  health  professions ,  home  economics,  journalism, 
library  science,  social  work,  and  textiles.  A  projection  was  made  of  the 
total  manpower  needs  at  each  degree  level  in  each  field  for  North  Carolina 
during  the  next  decade.  The  number  that  should  be  graduated  by  the 
several  campuses  of  the  University  and  by  other  universities  in  North 
Carolina  also  was  projected.  By  comparing  the  total  that  will  be  needed 


with  the  total  that  should  be  graduated,  the  fields  in  which  there  will  be  a 
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deficit  were  identified.  It  was  recognized  that  some  of  the  graduates  of 
North  Carolina  programs  will  move  to  other  states  and  that  institutions 
located  in  other  states  will  contribute  some  of  their  graduates  to  fulfilling 
the  manpower  needs  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  recognized  also  that  in 
some  fields  North  Carolina  institutions  will  graduate  a  surplus  for  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  national  manpower  pool.  The  movement  of  university-educated 
manpower  across  state  boundary  lines  was  recognized  as  both  normal  and 
educationally  desirable. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  needs  in  the  State  for  manpower  with 
graduate  and  professional  training  at  the  university  level,  officials  on 
the  several  campuses  of  the  University  are  planning  to  expand  some 
graduate  and  professional  programs  especially  in  the  biological  sciences, 
business  administration,  engineering,  library  science,  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  the  health  professions,  law,  and  social  work.  New  or  additional 
programs  on  one  or  more  campuses  will  be  offered  in  many  fields  includ¬ 
ing  21  at  the  doctoral  level.  Plans  also  have  been  made  for  adding  the 
physical  facilities,  instructional  personnel,  and  library  resources  to 
implement  the  program  plans.  If  financial  support  is  provided  for  the 
projected  expansion,  the  following  conclusions  should  be  valid  in  the 
years  ahead: 

1.  The  need  for  graduates  of  professional  or  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  in  North  Carolina  during  the  next  decade  will 
probably  be  met  and  exceeded  in  the  following  fields: 
fine  arts,  forestry,  public  health,  pharmacy,  home 
economics,  journalism,  English,  foreign  languages 
and  literature,  law,  mathematical  subjects,  psychology, 
city  and  regional  planning,  and  the  social  sciences. 
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2.  The  need  for  graduates  of  professional  or  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams  in  North  Carolina  during  the  next  decade  can  be 
met  in  the  following  if  enough  motivated  and  qualified 
students  enter  these  fields:  agriculture,  biological 
sciences,  education,  philosophy,  the  physical  sciences, 
and  textile  s . 

3.  The  need  for  graduates  of  professional  programs  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  next  decade  can  be  met  in 
the  following  fields  either  by  expanding  existing  pro¬ 
grams  where  they  are  located  or  by  establishing  new 
programs  on  other  campuses  of  the  University:  archi¬ 
tecture,  business  administration,  library  science,  and 
social  work. 

4.  The  University  has  the  capacity  to  meet  the  need  for 
graduates  at  the  bachelor's,  the  master's,  and  the 
doctoral  levels  in  the  field  of  engineering  during  the 
decade;  however,  the  large  gap  between  the  projected 
need  and  the  projected  enrollment  in  this  field  is 
discouraging.  The  pool  of  qualified  and  motivated 
students  in  engineering  in  both  North  Carolina  and  the 
nation  is  significantly  below  the  level  required  for 
meeting  the  need. 

5.  It  is  the  University's  function  to  produce  graduates  at 
the  master's  and  the  doctoral  levels  in  nursing  to 
meet  the  need  for  teachers  in  schools  of  nursing, 
supervisory  positions  in  hospitals,  and  positions  in 
public  health  departments.  The  need  will  be  met  with 
the  present  master's  program  and  the  projected 
doctoral  program.  In  addition,  the  University  will 
make  a  maximum  contribution  to  the  pool  of  nurses  hold¬ 
ing  the  bachelor's  degree. 

6.  The  University  is  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State  for  doctors  and  dentists  to  the  full  extent  that 
the  State's  resources  can  be  allocated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  will  increase  enrollment  in  dentistry  by 
fifty  percent  and  in  medicine  by  forty-three  percent 
before  the  middle  of  the  decade,  and  it  will  propose 
plans  to  increase  the  beginning  class  in  medicine  to 
200  as  soon  as  resources  are  provided. 

It  has  been  evident  from  the  beginning  of  the  University's  study  of 


its  educational  programs  that  residents  of  the  State  do  not  apply  in  sufficient 
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numbers  for  admission  to  certain  critical  graduate  and  professional 
programs.  There  is,  for  sound  educational  reasons,  considerable  in- 
migration  and  out-migration  of  graduate  and  professional  students  among 
the  fifty  states  and  even  between  this  country  and  other  nations;  however, 
the  inflow  is  greater  than  the  outflow  in  North  Carolina  and,  consequently, 
it  has  benefited  from  a  talent  drain  at  the  expense  of  other  states.  The 
need  of  North  Carolina  for  highly  skilled  manpower  and  the  demand  on  the 
part  of  adequately  prepared  and  motivated  residents  of  the  State  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  graduate  and  professional  schools  frequently  are  not  very 
closely  related.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  reports  from  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  University,  with  few  exceptions,  indicate  that  qualified 
North  Carolina  residents  are  seldom  rejected  for  admission  to  any  of 
the  University's  doctoral  or  professional  programs  because  of  space 
limitations.  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  State  in  the  area  of 
higher  education  is  for  more  undergraduate  institutions  capable  of  supply¬ 
ing  graduates  with  the  breadth  of  preparation  and  the  depth  of  interest 
that  are  required  for  success  in  advanced  study.  The  establishment 
of  additional  campuses  of  the  University  with  major  emphasis  on  under¬ 
graduate  programs  of  superior  quality  would  be  an  effective  approach 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

It  already  has  been  pointed  out  that  North  Carolina  is  among  the 
lowest  states  in  the  nation  in  college  enrollment  as  a  percentage  of  the 
college-age  population  and  that  plans  for  higher  education  based  on  present 
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enrollment  trends  in  the  State  probably  would  not  improve  this  relative 
position  by  1975.  For  this  reason,  the  enrollment  projections  of  the 
University  take  into  consideration  both  the  factor  of  present  trends  and 
that  of  the  future  needs  of  the  State.  The  four  campuses  have  made  long- 
range  plans  for  advanced  graduate  and  professional  programs  that  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  State  during  the  next  decade  assuming  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  provided  and  applications  for  admission  will  be 
received  from  enough  adequately  prepared  and  well-motivated  students. 

Meeting  the  demand  for  students  who  are  residents  of  North  Carolina 
will  require  special  attention  to  undergraduate  education  on  the  four  exist¬ 
ing  campuses.  In  addition,  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  be  facilitated 
by  the  proposed  merger  with  undergraduate  colleges  located  in  the  major 
growth  areas  of  Asheville  and  Wilmington.  The  merger  would  extend  the 
resources  of  the  University  into  cities  in  which  there  is  a  long-range  po¬ 
tential  for  developing  campuses  that  would  be  attractive  to  students  on  a 
statewide  basis.  They  would  appeal  to  students  who  prefer  institutions  of 
moderate  size  with  a  less  traditional  and  more  experimental  approach  to 
undergraduate  education.  The  experience  and  resources  of  the  University 
could  be  devoted  to  developing  superior  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  on  the  new  campuses.  Furthermore,  they  would  provide  centers 
for  the  many  services  and  cooperative  programs  of  the  University  that  are 
currently  not  available  to  these  areas  of  the  State. 
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The  Trend  in  the  Development  of  Multicampus  Universities  in 

the  United  States 

The  addition  of  primarily  undergraduate  campuses  to  the  University 
would  be  in  line  with  the  trend  toward  the  development  of  multicampus  uni¬ 
versities  throughout  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  fall  of 
1967,  there  were  approximately  400  four-year  public  college  or  university 
campuses  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  101  were  single-campus  institu¬ 
tions  with  their  own  individual  boards;  however,  302  campuses  were  grouped 
in  83  multicampus  university  and  college  systems.  Included  in  these  sys¬ 
tems  also  were  29  professional  schools  and  207  two-year  colleges.  There 
was  a  net  increase  of  only  one  public  institution  with  its  own  individual 
governing  board  during  the  nine-year  period  preceding  1967  while  there 
was  an  increase  of  19  in  the  number  of  multicampus  systems  during  this 
period.  In  the  last  nine  years,  20  single-campus  institutions  have  become 
multicampus  systems;  however,  institutions  in  three  states  that  were  under 
such  systems  now  have  separate  boards.  Despite  the  latter,  the  predomi¬ 
nant  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  toward  multicampus  systems. 

Among  the  83  multicampus  systems,  there  are  sixteen  which  include 
all  public  higher  education  in  a  state.  There  are  67  systems  which  are 
made  up  of  only  a  part  or  segment  of  the  public  campuses  in  a  state.  Since 
1958,  there  have  been  eighteen  systems  added  to  the  latter  group  while  only 
one  has  been  added  to  the  statewide  systems.  The  systems  comprising  all 
higher  education  in  a  state  are  confined  primarily  to  the  less  populous  states. 
Florida  is  the  only  one  with  a  population  greater  than  North  Carolina  that  has 
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a  statewide  system.  1 

Table  III  shows  the  various  types  of  multicampus  systems  in  the 
United  States.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  belongs  in  the  category 
of  systems  with  a  separate  systemwide  chief  executive  officer  who  has  an 
academic  administrative  title.  Other  well-known  state  universities  in  this 
group  are  California,  Illinois,  Louisiana  State,  Missouri,  State  of  New 
York,  City  of  New  York,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  Tennessee  was  added 
to  this  group  on  July  1,  1968.  Systems  in  which  the  chief  executive  officer 
is  also  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  campuses  include,  among  others, 
Alabama,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Texas  A  &  M,  and  Virginia.  Those  in 
which  the  systemwide  chief  executive  officer  does  not  have  an  academic 
administrative  title  include  a  number  of  state  boards  of  education  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  four-year  colleges  such  as  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  The  last  category  is  made 
up  of  state  universities  that  include  in  their  systems  several  two-year  col¬ 
leges  and  an  occasional  professional  school  or  four-year  college.  Typical 
in  this  group  are  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania  State,  South  Carolina, 
and  West  Virginia. 

The  practice  of  bringing  to  bear  the  experience,  resources,  and  pres- 

^The  statewide  systems  under  a  single  board  should  not  be  confused  with 
statewide  coordinating  agencies  such  as  boards  of  higher  education  which 
have  only  coordinating  functions.  The  coordinating  agencies  have  increased 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-three  in  the  last  eight  years. 
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TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  CAMPUSES  BY  NUMBER  AND  TYPE  AMONG 
FIVE  CATEGORIES  OF  MULTICAMPUS  SYSTEMS 

Campuses 


Type  of  System 


Number  of  Prof. 

Systems  Sch.  Univ.  Coll.  2-yr.  Total 


Multicampus  systems  com¬ 
prising  all  higher  education 

in  a  state,  (four-year  or  more)  16  4  29  45  34  112 

Multicampus  systems  compris¬ 
ing  two  or  more  four-year  cam¬ 
puses,  but  only  a  portion  or  seg¬ 
ment  of  higher  education  in  a 
state. 


Systems  with  a  separate,  sys¬ 
temwide  chief  executive  officer 
with  an  academic -administrative 

title,  (president  or  chancellor)  11  17  21  47  53  138 

Systems  in  which  the  system- 
wide  chief  executive  officer  is 
also  chief  executive  officer  of 

one  of  the  campuses.  17  4  17  24  16  61 

Systems  in  which  the  system- 
wide  chief  executive  officer 
does  not  have  an  "academic- 
administrative"  title,  (president 

or  chancellor)  17  -  5  92  2  99 

Multicampus  systems  with  only 


a  single  four-year  college  or 
university  campus,  but  only  a 
portion  or  segment  of  higher 


education  in  a  state. 

22 

4 

20 

2 

102 

128 

Totals 

83 

29 

92 

210 

207 

538 

Source:  Eugene  C.  Lee  and  Frank  M.  Bowen,  "Study  of  the  Government  of 

Public  Multicampus  University  and  College  Systems,"  (unpublished), 
Institute  of  Governmental  Studies,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
June  14,  1968,  p.  15. 
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tige  of  a  major  university  system  in  building  new  four-year  colleges  or 
in  merging  with  existing  four-year  colleges  is  a  well-established  trend 
and  currently  one  of  the  preferred  methods  of  strengthening  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  state.  Furthermore,  institutions  in  multicampus  systems  tend 
to  be  grouped  together  because  of  their  common  goals,  interests,  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  standards  rather  than  on  a  uniform,  statewide  basis. 

Conclusion 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  supports  the  requests  of  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  Ashe ville-Biltmore  College  and  of  Wilmington 
College  for  a  merger  of  their  respective  institutions  with  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  as  undergraduate  campuses.  Furthermore,  such  a 
merger  would  be  consistent  with  the  evolving  pattern  of  higher  education  in 


the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PROPOSED  LOCATIONS  FOR  NEW  CAMPUSES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  need  of  the  State  rather  than  the  need  of  a  community  should  be 
the  primary  consideration  in  establishing  additional  campuses  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  After  the  need  of  the  State  has  been  assessed,  consideration 
then  may  be  given  to  the  needs  and  advantages  of  any  proposed  locations. 
Evidence  relating  to  the  general  need  has  been  presented  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  this  report.  This  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  the  two  areas 
under  consideration. 

The  selection  of  the  location  for  a  unit  in  a  multicampus  institution 
has  a  lasting  effect  on  the  area.  A  university  campus  brings  many  vital 
cultural  and  intellectual  resources  to  a  community.  Furthermore,  it 
provides  motivations  for  the  citizens  of  an  area  that  previously  have  not 
been  felt.  For  these  reasons,  major  universities  have  developed  into 
multicampus  institutions  in  many  states  in  response  to  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  higher  education.  As  these  systems  have  expanded,  it  has  not 
been  considered  sound  policy  to  locate  campuses  either  in  populous  areas 
where  adequate  opportunities  already  exist  or  in  sparsely  populated  areas 
where  such  facilities  could  not  be  utilized. 

The  new  units  of  multicampus  institutions  that  have  been  established 
in  recent  years  throughout  the  United  States  have  usually  been  located  in  or 
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near  metropolitan  areas  that  afford  the  kind  of  dynamic  and  stimulating 
community  that  will  attract  students  and  that  will  be  an  asset  in  assembling 
and  holding  a  superior  faculty.  A  metropolitan  area  that  meets  such  cri¬ 
teria  as  the  following  offers  a  campus  the  optimum  opportunity  to  serve 
the  needs  of  both  the  State  and  the  local  area: 

1 .  An  expanding  population 

2.  A  stable  and  growing  economy 

3.  Adequate  transportation  and  communication  facilities 

4.  Dependable  urban  service 

5.  Superior  educational  opportunities 

6.  Comprehensive  health  services  and  facilities 

7.  A  pleasing  physical  environment 

8.  A  variety  of  cultural  resources 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  study  in  June  1968,  an  appreciable  body  of 
material  bearing  on  the  above  factors  has  been  reviewed.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  bring  together  a  brief  summary  of  the  relationship  of 
each  factor  to  the  need  of  the  Asheville  and  Wilmington  metropolitan  areas 
for  university  campuses  and  their  suitability  as  locations  for  campuses. 

The  Asheville  Metropolitan  Area 

Population.  The  Asheville  metropolitan  area  includes  Buncombe 
County  which,  with  a  population  of  about  130,  000,  ranked  eighth  among 
North  Carolina  counties  in  I960.  In  the  same  year,  the  city  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  60,  200.  Population  growth  in  both  the  city  and  the  county  averaged 
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about  1.  5  percent  annually  between  I960  and  1967,  and  the  county  reached 
about  145,000  in  1967.  This  was  a  dramatic  change  from  the  out-migration 
of  the  previous  decade  which  had  led  to  a  projection  that  population  would 
increase  only  4,  000  by  1970  and  then  would  actually  decrease  in  the  next 
ten  years.  As  a  result  of  the  resurgence  of  the  area,  it  is  expected  that 
this  growth  will  continue  at  least  through  1980.  Furthermore,  the  same 
rate  of  growth  has  been  characteristic  of  most  of  the  counties  surrounding 
Buncombe.  The  population  within  a  thirty-mile  radius  of  Asheville  is 
estimated  to  be  about  266,  500,  and  about  400,  000  people  live  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  area  of  which  Asheville  is  the  center.  Buncombe  County  has  a  non¬ 
white  component  of  about  10  percent,  and  the  proportion  is  lower  in  most 
of  the  surrounding  counties. 

In  1967,  there  were  approximately  3,  500  high  school  graduates  with¬ 
in  a  thirty-mile  radius  of  Asheville,  and  this  number  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  appreciably  in  the  next  decade.  In  view  of  the  exceptional  highway 
facilities  that  are  being  constructed  in  the  Asheville  area,  a  university 
campus  located  in  the  city  should  attract  from  800  to  1, 000  commuting 
students  by  1975.  The  population  potential  of  the  Asheville  metropolitan 
area  is  about  30  percent  less  than  that  of  the  Raleigh  and  17  percent 
greater  than  that  of  the  Durham  metropolitan  area.  However,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  higher  education  in  the  Asheville  area  are  considerably  less 
than  those  in  the  other  two. 


Economy.  Manufacturing  is  the  most  important  source  of  employ- 
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ment  in  Buncombe  and  surrounding  counties  and  has  been  responsible 
for  reversing  the  outflow  of  population.  A  number  of  large  national 
corporations  have  plants  in  the  area  that  manufacture  chemicals,  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  paper,  rubber  products,  textiles,  wearing  apparel, 
machinery,  furniture,  and  other  products.  The  available  labor  supply, 
abundant  water  resources,  excellent  transportation  facilities ,  dependable 
source  of  electric  power,  favorable  climate,  and  nearness  to  certain  raw 
materials  continue  to  attract  desirable  types  of  industry.  Industrial 
facilities  tend  to  be  larger  on  a  unit  basis  than  the  State  average.  Wages 
in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  area  have  been  slightly  above 
the  average  for  North  Carolina  in  recent  years. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing,  trade  gives  employment  to  a  large 
occupational  group.  This  reflects  both  the  importance  of  tourism  and 
the  considerable  size  of  the  trade  area  which  Asheville  serves.  In  the 
last  twenty  years,  Asheville  also  has  become  more  important  as  a  bank¬ 
ing  center.  It  is  presently  served  by  seven  banks,  four  of  which  are 
among  the  larger  banking  institutions  of  North  Carolina. 

Agriculture,  while  decreasing  in  relative  importance,  still  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  economic  balance  of  the  area.  In  the  five-county  area 
consisting  of  Buncombe,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Madison,  and  Transylvania, 
about  7  percent  of  the  labor  force  of  94,000  was  employed  in  agriculture 
and  33  percent  in  manufacturing  in  1963.  Farm  income  amounted  to  over 
$39,000,000  and  manufacturing  added  in  value  to  its  products  almost 


$300,  000,  000  in  that  year. 
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A  region  with  the  strong  economic  base  that  is  developing  in  the 
Asheville  metropolitan  area  and  its  hinterland  obviously  needs  at  its 
center  a  strong  institution  of  higher  education.  Many  of  its  new  indus¬ 
tries  are  based  on  sophisticated  technologies  that  demand  an  advanced 
level  of  education.  The  presence  of  a  university  campus  with  an  imagi¬ 
native  program  would  tend  to  bring  into  the  area  persons  with  advanced 
training  and  would  be  the  means  also  of  holding  them  and  their  children 
in  the  area. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Five  federal  highways  and  five 
State  highways  converge  on  the  Asheville  metropolitan  area.  Two  inter¬ 
state  superhighways,  1-26  and  1-40,  will  cross  at  Asheville  giving  the 
area  both  east-west  and  north-south  connections  with  the  interstate  sys¬ 
tem.  In  addition,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  bisects  the  area.  One  of  the 
important  Appalachian  Development  Project  highways,  a  part  of  which  is 
already  constructed,  will  run  north  into  Tennessee.  There  also  are 
extensive  changes  in  the  highway  system  within  the  city  limits  of  Asheville 
that  will  give  Ashe ville-Biltmore  College  easy  access  to  the  network  of 
highways  . 

The  Asheville  area  has  good  railway  connections  with  the  south, 
east,  and  middlewest  for  both  passenger  and  freight  service.  It  has 
interstate  motor  coach  and  trucking  services  in  all  directions.  Three  air¬ 
lines  come  into  the  Asheville  Municipal  Airport  providing  more  than 
twenty-five  flights  each  day  that  give  connections  with  all  of  the  major 
airports  of  the  country  on  a  one  or  two-stop  basis.  The  Asheville  Airport 
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is  well-planned  and  can  expand  its  services  for  the  area  as  the  need 
develops . 

Communications  media  available  in  Asheville  include  both  morning 
and  evening  papers  that  circulate  throughout  the  mountain  area,  four 
local  radio  stations  with  all  the  networks  represented,  two  local  television 
stations  with  network  connections,  and  the  University  educational  television 
station,  and  it  is  within  reception  range  of  at  least  three  other  television 
stations  with  national  network  connections.  The  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  postal  services  are  all  satisfactory. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  the  transportation  and  communication  facili¬ 
ties  available  in  Asheville  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
modern  metropolitan  community. 

Urban  Services.  Asheville  affords  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree  all 
of  the  urban  services  that  are  demanded  by  a  university  campus.  Asheville- 
Biltmore  College  is  located  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.  It 
has  easy  access  to  an  excellent  water  supply  and  to  a  modern  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  system.  Both  the  fire  and  police  protection  enjoyed  by  the  college 
are  commendable,  and  the  public  health  services  of  the  area  are  efficient 
and  effective.  The  city  around  the  college  campus  is  developing  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  the  city  as  a  whole  is  improving  its  blighted  areas  with 
two  urban  renewal  projects.  Superior  housing  facilities  are  available 
for  faculty  and  students.  During  the  first  five  years  of  this  decade,  over 


3,000  homes  were  constructed  in  the  city. 


.. 


. 
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Educational  Opportunities.  With  the  exception  of  Asheville-Biltmore 
College  which  had  an  enrollment  of  691  in  1967,  there  are  only  two  small 
church- related  colleges  in  the  metropolitan  district,  a  junior  college  with 
an  enrollment  of  463  and  a  senior  college  with  an  enrollment  of  307.  Over 
60  percent  of  their  combined  enrollment  came  from  outside  of  North  Carolina. 
There  are  two  other  church- related  colleges  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles, 
a  junior  college  with  an  enrollment  of  645  in  1967  and  a  senior  college  with 
an  enrollment  of  1,  324.  Almost  40  percent  of  their  combined  enrollment 
was  from  outside  the  State.  Western  Carolina  University,  which  had  an  enroll 
ment  of  about  4,  000  in  1967,  is  located  fifty  miles  west  of  Asheville.  There 
are  no  public  community  colleges  located  west  of  Morganton  and  Rutherfordton 
The  Ashe ville-Buncombe  Technical  Institute  enrolled  717  students  in  its 
technical  and  vocational  curricula  in  1967  and  several  thousand  students  in 
occupational  and  adult  extension  activities. 

The  Asheville  metropolitan  area  has  two  public  school  systems,  one 
for  Buncombe  County  and  one  for  the  city  of  Asheville.  In  1966-67,  the  per 
capita  expenditure  of  the  city  was  $440  and  that  of  the  county  $380.  The  State 
average  for  that  year  was  $426,  a  record  in  both  instances  that  leaves  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.  The  high  schools  of  both  systems  have  good  ratings. 
Median  school  years  completed  in  I960  was  at  the  level  of  grade  10.4.  In 
1966-67,  there  were  about  28,000  pupils  enrolled  in  the  two  systems.  They 
employed  approximately  1,200  teachers,  over  one-fourth  of  whom  held  the 
master's  degree.  There  were  1,875  high  school  graduates  of  the  two  systems, 
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48  percent  of  the  679  graduates  of  the  city  system  entered  college  while 
only  28. 8  percent  of  those  who  graduated  from  the  county  system  went  on 
to  college.  The  Haywood  and  Henderson  county  systems  had  better  records 
for  per  capita  expenditure  than  Buncombe;  however,  they  sent  about  the 
same  percentage  of  their  students  to  college  as  Buncombe.  The  Henderson¬ 
ville  city  system  which  had  the  highest  per  capita  expenditure  in  the  State 
sent  54.  6  percent  of  its  high  school  graduates  to  college.  The  three  county 
systems  were  far  below  the  37.  3  average  for  the  State,  a  figure  which  is 
low  compared  to  the  national  average  of  almost  50  percent;  however,  the 
total  number  of  graduates  of  the  Buncombe  County  and  city  high  schools  in 
1967  was  63  percent  greater  than  the  number  in  1959. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  Asheville  also  has  six  parochial 
schools  that  provide  facilities  from  the  kindergarten  through  high  school 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  private  schools  in  the  area  include  two  board¬ 
ing  schools  for  boys  that  accept  some  day  students.  These  concentrate  on 
college  preparation.  Finally,  there  is  a  country  day  school  that  offers 
opportunities  for  both  boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in  college  preparation. 

A  university  campus  located  in  this  area  would  have  a  source  of 
students  from  public  and  private  high  schools  and  from  the  junior  colleges. 

It  could  serve  the  needs  of  teachers  in  a  thirty-mile  radius  and  would  be  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  surrounding  school  systems  and  colleges. 

Health  Services  and  Facilities.  Asheville  is  the  medical  center  for 


western  North  Carolina.  It  is  served  by  three  general  hospitals  with  632 
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beds  and  65  bassinets.  There  are  two  private  sanitoriums  with  extensive 
facilities.  In  addition,  a  Veterans  Administration  hospital  with  850  beds 
is  located  in  Oteen  near  the  city.  There  are  about  185  surgeons  and 
physicians  in  the  city  representing  both  the  various  specialties  and  general 
practice.  There  are  also  over  60  dentists  and  656  registered  nurses.  The 
facilities  and  the  personnel  offer  both  advantages  and  opportunities  to  a 
university  campus. 

Physical  Environment.  Asheville  is  2300  feet  above  sea  level  and 
is  at  the  crossroads  of  one  of  the  great  recreational  areas  of  the  nation. 
There  are  moderate  day-to-day  changes  in  the  weather  and  the  seasonal 
changes  are  gradual.  Because  of  the  mountains,  the  convention  facilities 
that  are  available,  the  numerous  camps,  golf  courses,  hotels,  motels,  and 
other  features,  people  are  attracted  to  the  area  most  of  the  months  of  the 
year . 

Cultural  Resources.  Asheville  has  a  history  going  back  to  1794 
which  has  influenced  its  development  into  a  stable,  small,  metropolitan 
community.  The  cultural  resources  of  the  area  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  larger  cities  due  in  part  to  its  cosmopolitan  population  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  However,  Asheville  is  the  cultural  center  for  a 
large  surrounding  area.  It  long  has  been  attractive  to  writers,  artists,  and 
those  interested  in  music.  A  civic  arts  center  is  now  in  the  planning  stage. 
The  Civics  Arts  Council  is  made  up  of  more  than  thirty-five  member  organi¬ 
zations  with  interests  in  music,  art,  ballet,  theatre,  photography,  garden- 
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ing,  lectures,  writing,  handicraft,  and  a  variety  of  other  activities.  Lec¬ 
ture  series  are  sponsored  by  a  number  of  civic  groups.  The  community 
theatre  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  amateurs  who  present  a  repertoire  of 
plays  during  the  winter  season.  The  Civic  Music  Association  presents 
music  performances  of  all  types  including  symphonies,  opera,  ballet,  and 
concerts.  During  recent  years,  the  Thomas  Wolfe  Playhouse  has  pre¬ 
sented  professional  productions  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Ashe ville-Biltmore  Botanical  Gardens  are  being  built  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Ashe  ville-Biltmore  Botanical  Gardens,  Inc.  ,  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  on  a  ten-acre  tract  of  the  college  campus.  These  gardens 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State  and  will  be  an  asset  both  to  the  college 
and  the  community. 

Asheville  has  a  main  public  library  with  three  branches.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  123, 000  volumes  and  has  an  annual  circulation  of  over  650,  000 
volumes.  The  library  includes  an  interesting  collection  on  the  history  of 
western  North  Carolina. 

The  Asheville  Art  Museum  has  regular  exhibitions  of  recognized 
artists  each  year.  The  Craftsmen's  Fair  is  an  annual  event,  and  Southern 
Highland  Guild  Craft  Exhibits  are  on  display  the  year  around. 

Conclusion.  Much  additional  information  could  be  cited  concerning 
the  economic,  social,  educational,  and  cultural  resources  of  the  Asheville 
metropolitan  area  and  its  surrounding  hinterland;  however,  it  would  only 
tend  to  reinforce  the  conclusion  that  this  area  needs  better  higher  educational 
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facilities  and  that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  place  to  locate  a  campus  of 
the  University. 


The  Wilmington  Metropolitan  Area 

Population.  The  Wilmington  metropolitan  area  is  composed  of  New 
Hanover  and  Brunswick  Counties  with  a  I960  population  of  71,742  and 
20,278  respectively.  In  1967,  the  estimated  population  of  New  Hanover 
was  78,  117  and  that  of  Brunswick,  21  ,  644.  The  increases  for  the  seven- 
year  period  was  8.9  and  6.7  percent  respectively.  Because  of  the  out¬ 
migration  in  the  previous  decade  when  Wilmington  actually  had  a  loss  of 
1,  000  in  population  and  the  entire  area  was  experiencing  little  economic 
growth,  it  was  predicted  that  population  in  Brunswick  would  remain 
stationary  and  that  of  New  Hanover  would  increase  less  than  10  percent 
by  1970.  Wilmington  increased  in  population  from  44,  013  in  I960  to 
54,  600  in  1965,  and  it  was  projected  to  increase  to  59,  600  by  1970.  Much 
of  the  recent  increase  was  by  annexation  of  suburban  communities.  The 
present  trend  indicates  that  New  Hanover  County  will  have  a  population  of 
almost  80,  000  by  1970  and  that  the  nonwhite  component  will  be  about  25 
percent  of  the  total. 

Wilmington  is  the  center  of  commerce  for  New  Hanover  County  and 
the  seven  surrounding  counties  of  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Duplin, 
Onslow,  Pender,  and  Sampson  which  had  an  estimated  combined  population 
in  1967  of  approximately  378,000.  The  nonwhite  component  was  about  25 
percent  of  the  total.  There  was  considerable  out-migration  from  the  area 
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as  a  whole  and  its  population  growth  of  5 .  3  percent  for  the  seven-year 
period  was  only  one-half  the  State  average  of  10.  3. 

Economy .  A  decade  ago  the  economy  of  the  lower  Cape  Fear  region 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  great  hurricanes  of  1954-  1958  had  left  millions  of 
dollars  in  damages  in  their  wake  and  had  depressed  beach  property  and 
the  tourist  industry.  The  Atlantic  Coastline  Railroad  which  employed 
over  1,  600  persons  had  announced  in  1955  that  it  was  moving  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  another  city.  The  port  which  had  long  been  the  base  of 
Wilmington's  economy  was  falling  behind  because  of  a  lack  of  facilities 
for  the  handling  and  storage  of  cargo. 

Since  I960,  Wilmington  has  had  what  one  writer  called  "an  upsurge 
of  new  vitality."  The  beaches  have  been  restored,  and  the  tourist  industry 
is  stronger  than  ever  before.  The  State  Ports  Authority  by  1965  had  con¬ 
structed  eight  berths  and  the  necessary  backup  warehouse  facilities  to 
handle  500,  000  tons  of  cargo  annually,  and  Wilmington  was  rated  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  ports  in  the  United  States.  By  1966,  Wilmington  had 
acquired  seventeen  new  industries  whose  combined  payrolls  were  almost 
twice  as  large  as  that  lost  when  the  Atlantic  Coastline  moved.  Such 
national  corporations  as  General  Electric,  DuPont,  and  Hercules  were  con¬ 
structing  large,  new  plants  that  are  just  coming  into  production  in  1968. 
Retail  sales  increased  30  percent  in  four  years  and  the  consumption  of 
electricity  316  percent  in  the  same  period.  Wilmington  was  ranked  as  one 
of  the  top  cities  in  the  nation  in  terms  of  percentage  increase  in  bank  debits. 
The  construction  of  new  homes  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
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Expansion  in  the  lower  Cape  Fear  area  has  come  so  suddenly  that 
adequate  information  for  evaluating  it  is  not  available;  however,  it  can 
be  said  that  it  appears  to  be  soundly-based  expansion  dependent  upon  ship¬ 
ping,  manufacturing,  trade,  and  tourism.  It  is  especially  significant 
that  manufacturing  includes  the  new  chemical  and  electronic  industries 
that  are  based  on  sophisticated  technologies.  Furthermore,  the  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  Company  has  applied  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  a  permit  to  construct,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $200,  000,  000,  on  the 
Cape  Fear  near  Southport  a  nuclear  energy  generating  plant  capable  of 
producing  1,600,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity.  Agriculture  and  paper 
manufacturing  are  important  also  to  the  region;  however,  they  are  not 
significant  activities  within  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  manufacturing,  shipping,  commercial,  and  banking  activities 
that  center  in  Wilmington  all  generate  needs  and  opportunities  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  campus. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  Cape  Fear  River  and  the 
Intercoastal  Waterway  provide  access  to  the  port  of  Wilmington  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  beginning  about  two  miles  above 
the  city  and  extending  eighteen  miles  below.  The  ship  channel  is  being 
deepened  to  a  depth  of  38  feet  to  the  ocean.  Above  Wilmington,  an  eight- 
foot  channel  is  maintained  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  Fayetteville,  115 
miles  away.  Each  year,  450  to  500  oceangoing  ships  use  the  State  Port 
Terminal,  and  in  1966,  exclusive  of  tugs,  barges,  and  other  small  craft, 
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894  ships  entered  the  Wilmington  harbor.  In  addition  to  the  State  Port 
Terminal,  there  are  37  private  docking  facilities  in  the  Port  of  Wilmington. 
Several  thousand  jobs  are  related  to  the  port,  and  a  large  volume  of  freight 
is  moved  by  rail  and  motor  carrier  from  the  port.  The  potential  for  further 
development  on  both  sides  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  is  great.  Wilmington 
is  served  by  the  Coastline  Railway  which  has  a  network  radiating  out  of 
the  city  to  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Fayetteville,  Charlotte,  and  Charleston 
that  is  indispensable  to  the  port. 

Wilmington  is  served  by  five  federal  and  two  State  highways.  They 
radiate  across  the  State  and  into  South  Carolina;  however,  the  port  and  the 
entire  region  are  handicapped  by  the  outmoded  state  of  the  highway  system. 
Wilmington  is  the  only  port  city  of  its  size  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  that  is  not  served  by  one  or  more  modern  four-lane  highways.  There 
are  plans  for  such  a  highway  to  Charlotte,  but  it  is  at  least  seven  years 
away.  The  most  important  recent  development  has  been  the  construction 
of  the  new  Cape  Fear  River  Bridge  which  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
May  1969.  It  will  connect  the  city  south  of  the  business  district  with  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  open  up  a  large  new  area  for  development. 

Traffic  in  the  business  district  and  across  the  existing  bridge  will  be  greatly 
relieved . 

Wilmington  has  a  good  airport  that  can  be  expanded  to  take  care  of 
future  needs.  At  present,  it  has  service  through  a  feeder  airline  with 
direct  connections  to  Washington,  Atlanta,  and  into  the  midwest.  Use  of 
the  airline  service  has  increased  rapidly  with  the  introduction  of  new 
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industries  during  the  last  six  years,  and  it  soon  will  be  necessary  either 
to  permit  the  present  line  to  develop  new  service  or  to  allow  one  of  the 
through  lines  to  have  access  to  the  port. 

The  communication  media  of  Wilmington  are  quite  adequate.  It 
is  served  by  both  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  paper,  by  two  television 
stations,  and  four  radio  stations.  It  also  receives  a  number  of  out-of-town 
radio  and  television  stations.  The  telephone,  telegraph,  and  postal  facili¬ 
ties  are  also  adequate  for  the  area. 

With  the  exception  of  the  need  for  a  superhighway  to  facilitate 
motor  transportation  in  and  out  of  the  city,  the  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  facilities,  including  the  local  street  system  and  highways 
leading  to  the  beaches,  are  quite  satisfactory  for  a  small  metropolitan 
port  city  the  size  of  Wilmington.  The  College  is  located  on  a  state  and 
between  two  federal  highways  and  will  be  easily  approached  from  all 
directions  as  soon  as  the  new  bridge  is  completed. 

Urban  Services.  Wilmington,  due  in  part  to  the  rapid  acceleration 
of  its  economy  in  the  last  few  years,  is  experiencing  growing  pains;  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  an  imaginative  local  planning  agency  which  is  attempting  to 
suggest  some  solutions.  Its  Land  Potential  Study  which  was  prepared  this 
year  for  the  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Commissioners  calls  attention 
to  the  problems  and  suggests  future  courses  of  action.  Much  of  the  land 
in  the  county  suitable  for  habitation  or  for  industrial  use  is  becoming  urban¬ 
ized  rapidly.  Water  from  twenty  miles  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  is  piped  into 
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the  city,  and  the  city  has  a  sewer  system  that  has  been  dumping  raw  sewage 
into  the  Cape  Fear  River;  however,  a  new  sewage  disposal  plant  that  will 
take  care  of  about  60  percent  of  the  problem  is  under  construction.  Out¬ 
side  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  septic  tanks  are  widely  used  and 
water  for  domestic  consumption  comes  from  wells.  The  flat  terrain  and 
high  water  table  throughout  the  county  make  for  poor  drainage.  Prime 
problems  for  the  unincorporated  area  are  those  of  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  and  drainage.  Fortunately,  Wilmington  College  is  located  on 
the  edge  of  the  city  and  has  access  to  both  the  water  and  sewer  systems. 

The  police  and  fire  protection,  the  public  health  services,  and 
other  municipal  services  in  the  area  appear  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
However,  the  college,  which  is  not  yet  in  the  city  limits,  does  not  have 
the  protection  of  the  city  police  and  fire  departments. 

In  recent  years,  Wilmington  has  done  a  great  deal,  with  the  aid  of 
an  urban  renewal  project,  to  rehabilitate  its  waterfront  in  the  business 
district.  However,  the  city  still  has  blighted  areas  and  substandard  hous¬ 
ing  that  will  demand  attention  in  the  years  ahead.  A  number  of  new  resi¬ 
dential  communities  have  been  opened  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and 
residential  construction  has  been  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  more  than  600 
units  annually. 

Educational  Opportunities.  The  Wilmington  and  New  Hanover  public 
schools  are  combined  into  one  system.  In  1966-67,  it  enrolled  16,894 
pupils.  The  average  annual  expenditure  per  pupil  was  $418.93,  slightly 
below  the  State  average  of  $426.  29.  In  that  year,  the  system  employed 
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approximately  800  teachers.  Currently,  there  are  857  teachers,  and  the 
enrollment  has  increased  to  19,  200.  In  I960,  the  level  of  education  was 
somewhat  higher  than  that  for  the  State.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  twenty-five  years  of  age  had  completed  high  school.  The  median 
school  years  completed  was  at  the  level  of  grade  10.2.  The  community 
has  one  parochial  elementary  school  and  one  private  day  school  that  in¬ 
cludes  grades  one  through  ten. 

The  Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute  enrolled  247  students  in  technical 
and  vocational  programs  beyond  the  high  school.  In  addition,  it  performed 
a  valuable  service  in  its  occupational  extension  program  to  industry  in 
the  community.  Over  3,400  persons  were  served  in  this  program  in  1966- 
67,  and  3,  229  persons  were  enrolled  in  adult  extension  training  in  the  same 
year . 

In  1967,  a  new  high  school  costing  $1,  800,  000  opened  with  an  initial 
enrollment  of  1,024  students.  There  also  was  an  addition  to  one  elementary 
school.  In  May  1968,  a  $3,700,000  bond  issue  was  approved  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  new  elementary  schools,  a  junior  high  school,  additions  to 
five  elementary  schools,  and  renovations  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
existing  schools  over  the  next  ten  years.  However,  a  special  tax  to  provide 
funds  for  supplementing  teachers'  salaries  lost  in  the  same  election. 

The  New  Hanover  high  schools  had  758  graduates  in  1961.  In  June 
1968,  there  were  966  graduates,  an  increase  of  about  14  percent  in  seven 
years.  The  projection  of  graduates  in  1975  is  1,  315,  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  36  percent. 
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In  1967,  44  percent  of  the  925  graduates  at  New  Hanover  high 
schools  entered  college.  This  is  well  above  the  State  average  of  37.3  1 
percent;  however,  in  the  eight-county  region  of  which  New  Hanover  is 
part,  there  were  4,  877  high  school  graduates  in  1957,  only  34.  6  percent 
of  whom  entered  college. 

Wilmington  College,  which  had  an  enrollment  of  1, 222  in  the  fall 
of  1967,  is  the  only  four-year  college  within  approximately  one  hundred 
miles  of  Wilmington.  There  is  a  public  community  college  at  Whiteville, 
about  fifty  miles  away,  that  enrolled  445  college  parallel  students  and  a 
private  church- related  junior  college  at  Mount  Olive  which  is  almost 
eighty  miles  away  that  enrolled  385  students.  There  is  no  other  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  in  the  State  that  has  such  limited  access  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Health  Services  and  Facilities.  Wilmington  is  the  medical  center  for 
the  lower  Cape  Fear  area.  It  is  served  by  three  hospitals.  The  New  Hanover 
Memorial  Hospital  which  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  $10,  000,  000  opened 
in  June  1967.  It  is  a  thoroughly  modern,  400-bed  hospital  constructed  so 
that  it  can  be  expanded  to  600  beds.  Among  the  many  hospital  services  that 
it  provides  are  facilities  for  respiratory  therapy,  physical  therapy,  x-ray 
and  cobalt  treatment,  around-the-clock  staffing  of  the  emergency  room,  and 
an  intensive  care  unit  with  cardiac  monitoring  equipment.  There  are  102 
doctors  on  the  staff.  The  Cape  Fear  Memorial  Hospital  is  an  86-bed,  non¬ 
profit  institution  run  by  a  board  of  trustees.  It  is  well-equipped  for  its  size 


and  features  an  intensive  care  unit.  Babies'  Hospital,  a  specialized  institu- 
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tion  with  70  beds  primarily  for  children  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  is 
located  on  Wrightsville  Sound  and  has  25  doctors  on  the  attending  staff. 

The  health  facilities  and  services  are  more  than  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  a  university  community,  and  they  offer  opportunities  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  educational  programs  that  are  needed  in  the  area. 

Physical  Environment.  New  Hanover  County  has  a  pleasant  climate 
for  outdoor  activities  most  of  the  year.  Under  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
ocean,  the  temperature  reaches  90  on  an  average  of  only  28  days  a  year, 
as  contrasted  with  43  days  a  year  as  far  inland  as  Raleigh.  The  winter 
months  are  much  milder  than  those  in  inland  counties.  There  is  over 
61  percent  sunshine  and,  in  an  average  year,  the  temperature  drops  be¬ 
low  32  degrees  on  29  occasions;  however,  the  area  does  have  occasional 
heavy  thunderstorms  and  excessively  heavy  rainfall  associated  with 
hurricanes.  There  have  been  22  hurricanes  in  the  twentieth  century  that 
caused  moderate  to  major  damage  in  the  area.  Much  of  the  damage  has 
resulted  from  wind  effects  on  poorly  constructed  buildings  and  excessive 
rainfall  which  could  not  be  carried  away  by  inadequate  drains.  In  spite 
of  this  handicap,  Wilmington  probably  has  the  best  year-round  physical 
environment  for  those  who  like  gardening,  all  forms  of  water  sports, 
golf,  and  other  outdoor  activities  of  any  city  in  the  State.  The  parks 
and  landscaped  areas  are  attractive  most  of  the  months  of  the  year. 

The  flat  terrain  and  high  water  table  pose  construction  problems; 
and  the  high  humidity  causes  maintenance  problems,  some  of  which  can 
be  overcome  by  air  conditioning.  The  area  could  be  greatly  improved  by 


the  provision  of  countywide  water,  sewage,  and  drainage  systems. 

Cultural  Resources.  Wilmington  is  rich  in  history  and  tradition 
that  cover  a  long  period  from  its  original  settlement  in  1720  down  to  the 
present  time.  For  many  years,  it  was  perhaps  the  leading  cultural 
center  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  the  largest  city  in  the  State  until  1910. 
The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical  Society  and  other  organizations  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  restore  and  preserve  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  historic  district. 
The  old  churches,  public  buildings,  and  private  residences  that  are  still 
standing  give  Wilmington  a  special  distinction  among  the  cities  of  the  State. 
One  of  the  oldest  theatres  in  the  United  States  is  located  in  Wilmington  and 
is  the  home  of  a  very  active  little  theatre  group  which  produces  plays  in 
cooperation  with  Wilmington  College.  Among  the  other  cultural  assets  of 
the  city  are  the  museums,  public  and  private  gardens,  and  a  public  library 
of  90,000  volumes.  Wilmington,  more  than  any  other  town  in  the  State, 
has  its  own  special  traits  and  values  that  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
past.  These  are  now  being  modified  under  the  impact  of  sudden,  swift,  and 
dynamic  change. 

Conclusion.  The  building  of  port  facilities,  the  dredging  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  urban  renewal  along  the  waterfront,  the  building  of 
sewage  disposal  facilities,  the  restoration  of  the  beach  areas,  the  location 
of  a  number  of  large  industries  in  the  area,  the  upsurge  in  population,  the 
building  of  new  homes,  motels,  and  shopping  facilities,  the  construction  of 
new  public  schools,  the  technical  institute,  and  Wilmington  College,  the 
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building  of  a  modern  hospital,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the  economy 
of  the  metropolitan  area  in  the  last  decade  indicate  that  a  university 
campus  could  add  significantly  to  the  further  development  of  the  region. 
The  services  available  in  the  region,  the  physical  environment,  and  the 
cultural  resources  make  Wilmington  an  appropriate  and  attractive  loca¬ 
tion  for  a  campus  of  the  University. 
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CHAPTER  V 

ASHEVILLE-BILTMORE  AND  WILMINGTON  COLLEGES  AS 
PROSPECTIVE  CAMPUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  data  presented  in  Chapter  III  indicate  that  the  needs  of  North 
Carolina  would  not  warrant  additional  campuses  of  the  University  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  advanced  graduate  and  professional  programs. 
Sufficient  facilities  for  this  purpose  either  are  provided  on  existing 
campuses  or  are  scheduled  to  be  introduced  during  the  next  decade;  how¬ 
ever,  the  evidence  does  show  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified  and 
motivated  applicants  for  advanced  graduate  and  professional  programs 
in  North  Carolina  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  undergraduate  institutions 
that  will  produce  more  graduates  for  such  programs .  Furthermore,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  national  trend  for  multi¬ 
campus  university  systems  to  establish  campuses  that  are  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  undergraduate  instruction  either  by  building  new  units  or  by 
merging  with  existing  four-year  colleges. 

The  information  reviewed  in  Chapter  IV  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  the  Asheville  and  Wilmington  metropolitan  areas  would  be 
appropriate  locations  for  campuses  of  the  University.  It  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  both  the  State  and  the  areas  in  which  the  two  colleges 
are  located  to  have  institutions  that  are  operated  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  criteria  of  undergraduate  colleges  on  existing  campuses  of 


the  University. 
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In  reaching  a  decision  with  reference  to  a  merger  between  the 
University  and  the  two  colleges,  it  should  be  determined  whether  each 
is  a  suitable  nucleus  for  an  undergraduate  campus  of  the  University. 
Information  on  each  of  the  following  will  be  useful  in  making  this  deter¬ 
mination  : 

1.  The  background  and  present  purposes  of  the  college 

2.  Enrollment  trends 

3.  Physical  facilities  including  land,  buildings,  and  equipment 

4.  Library  facilities 

5.  Degrees  and  curricula 

6.  Faculty 

7.  Administrative  organization 

8.  Budget 

Data  on  each  of  these  factors  are  summarized  briefly  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  follows. 


Asheville-Biltmore  College 

Background  and  Purposes.  The  Buncombe  County  School  Board 
established  in  1927  the  Buncombe  County  Junior  College,  and  the  next 
year  the  College  of  the  City  of  Asheville  was  established  by  the  City 
School  Board.  The  city  college  became  a  casualty  of  the  depression  in 
1930,  while  the  county  college  survived  by  operating  on  a  tuition  basis. 

After  many  reorganizations  and  improvisations  involving  both  the 
city  and  county  boards  of  education,  the  institution  which  became  Asheville- 
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Biltmore  College  emerged  in  1949  with  a  campus  on  Sunset  Mountain 
overlooking  the  city. 

It  received  its  first  State  aid  from  the  General  Assembly  of  1955, 
and  it  was  the  first  institution  to  quality  under  the  provisions  of  the  1957 
Community  College  Act  as  a  State- supported  community  college.  The 
voters  of  Asheville  and  Buncombe  County  approved  a  $500,  000  bond  issue 
for  capital  funds  for  the  college  in  1958.  The  money  from  the  bond  issue 
and  funds  allocated  by  the  State  were  used  to  launch  the  first  phase  of  an 
expansion  program  in  1959.  In  that  year,  a  157-acre  tract  of  land  in 
North  Asheville  was  acquired  and  the  first  two  buildings  of  the  new  campus 
were  completed  and  occupied  by  the  college  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Another 
bond  issue  of  $750,  000  was  approved  by  the  voters  in  1961 ,  and  this  sum, 
together  with  matching  funds  from  the  State,  were  used  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  additional  buildings. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor’s  Commission 
on  Education  Beyond  the  High  School,  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  con¬ 
verted  Ashe  ville-Biltmore  College  to  senior  college  status  effective  July  1, 
1963.  During  the  last  five  years,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  institution 
have  been  altered  significantly.  After  a  year  of  study  and  planning  the 
first  junior  class  was  admitted  in  August  1964,  and  the  first  class  was 
graduated  in  June  1966. 

The  institution  had  been  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  as  a  junior  college  since  1958.  After  the  graduation 
of  the  first  four-year  class,  application  was  made  to  the  Association  for 
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accreditation  as  a  senior  college.  The  faculty  conducted  a  self-study  in 
1966-67,  and  a  visiting  committee  from  the  Association  made  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  institution:  its  purpose,  organization, 
educational  program,  financial  resources,  faculty,  library,  student  per¬ 
sonnel  services,  physical  plant,  and  special  activities.  It  was  found  to 
be  operating  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  Association  and  was 
accorded  full  accreditation  as  a  senior  college  in  November  1967. 

It  is  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  college  "to  provide  for  serious 
and  able  students  a  liberal  education  of  high  quality.  "  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  major  divisions  of  the  liberal  arts  around  which  the  curriculum  of 
the  college  is  organized.  These  are  designated  as  the  humanities,  science 
and  mathematics,  and  the  social  sciences.  The  approach  to  teaching  and 
learning  is  experimental  and  innovative,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
rely  upon  their  own  resources.  With  the  exception  of  preparation  for 
teaching,  the  institution  has  not  initiated  any  of  the  usual  undergraduate 
vocational  programs.  Its  orientation  is  in  the  direction  of  providing  a 
comprehensive  general  education  with  emphasis  on  rigorous,  intellectual 
effort. 

Enrollment  Trend.  The  following  indicates  the  enrollment  trend  at 
Ashe ville -Biltmore  College  since  1963: 

Date  Number  Percentage  of  Increase 


Fall  1963 
Fall  1964 
Fall  1965 
Fall  1966 
Fall  1967 
Fall  1968 


545 

470 

594 

565 

691 

765 


-13.8 
26.4 
-  4.9 
22.  3 
10.  7 


- 
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The  decrease  in  the  fall  of  1964  resulted  from  the  application  of  more 
selective  admission  standards.  In  the  fall  of  1965,  there  was  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  which  was  reflected  in 
the  26.4  percent  increase  in  enrollment.  In  1966,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  high  school  graduates  and  in  the  fall  of  1967,  the  increase 
was  due  to  the  opening  of  dormitories  for  the  first  time.  A  total  of 
145  students  was  housed  on  the  campus.  This  fall,  despite  an  increase 
of  10.  7  percent  in  enrollment,  only  186  students  elected  to  live  in  dormi¬ 
tories  . 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  470  of  the  691  students  were  from  Buncombe 
County.  Freshmen  and  those  with  less  than  40  semester  hours  numbered 
379;  juniors,  151;  seniors,  100;  and  special  students,  61.  The  institution 
operates  on  a  four-term  system  with  ten  weeks  in  each  term,  and  each 
student  is  permitted  to  take  ten  semester  hours.  It  also  has  a  summer 
session  program  of  six  weeks.  Students  who  take  four  terms  each  year 
may  finish  in  three  years.  For  this  reason,  the  college  omits  the  sopho¬ 
more  class  in  compiling  statistics. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  SAT  scores  of  entering 
freshmen.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  college  not  to  admit  students  whose  test 
scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board  fall  below  800.  An  applicant  who  fails  to  meet  this  requirement 
may  have  his  case  reviewed  by  the  Admissions  Committee.  The  average 
SAT  scores  of  entering  freshmen  since  1962  are  as  follows: 
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Year 


Average  SAT  Scores 


1962 

829 

1963 

835 

1964 

901 

1965 

919 

1966 

947 

1967 

941 

1968 

985 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  entering  freshman  class  of  1967  ranked 
above  the  40th  percentile  in  their  high  school  class  and  32  percent  above 
the  80th  percentile. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  81  students  had  scholarships, 

133  had  some  form  of  employment  with  the  college,  and  72  student  loans 
were  granted.  The  college  reported  that  241  students  out  of  the  total  of 
565  dropped  out  that  year;  however,  many  of  these  probably  were  students 
who  interrupted  their  education  for  one  of  the  four  terms.  Evidently, 
many  of  the  students  in  the  fall  of  1967  had  outside  jobs  since  260  of  the 
691  students  enrolled  were  listed  as  part-time. 

If  A sheville -Biltmor e  College  should  become  a  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  adjustments  that  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  admissions 
standards  would  not  be  difficult  to  meet. 

Physical  Facilities.  The  campus  now  includes  176  acres  within 
the  city  limits.  The  land  is  rolling  and  quite  scenic;  however,  the  nature 
of  the  terrain,  while  it  makes  for  beauty,  also  creates  some  problems. 
The  administration  and  science  buildings,  which  were  completed  at  the 
time  the  campus  was  occupied  in  1961,  provided  classrooms  and  office 
and  library  space  for  the  institution.  The  plant  maintenance  building  was 
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completed  in  April  1963.  The  physical  education  building  with  a  maximum 
seating  capacity  of  2800  was  occupied  in  October  1963.  The  student  center 
containing  an  auditorium,  theatre,  cafeteria,  dining  rooms,  snackbar 
area,  lounges,  and  meeting  rooms  was  occupied  in  February  1964.  The 
D.  Hiden  Ramsey  Library,  which  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  125,  000 
volumes  and  is  the  most  beautiful  building  on  the  campus,  was  completed 
in  August  1965.  The  Oliver  C.  Carmichael  Humanities  Building  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  February  1966.  The  Governor's  Dormitory  Village,  a  seven¬ 
building  complex  housing  125  men  and  125  women,  was  completed  in 
August  1967.  These  are  all  attractive  and  in  excellent  condition. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1967  approved  the  following  items:  an 
expansion  of  the  student  center,  an  addition  to  the  science  building,  an 
addition  to  the  physical  education  building,  dormitories  for  300  students, 
an  addition  to  the  maintenance  building,  playing  fields,  additional  light¬ 
ing,  sidewalks,  landscaping  and  streets.  Upon  completion  of  the  authorized 
items,  the  book  value  of  the  plant  will  be  approximately  $7,  525,  000. 

The  capital  improvements  requested  in  the  1969  "C"  Budget  will  be 
mentioned  in  another  section  of  this  report.  In  its  long-range  plan,  the 
college  has  projected  $4,  640,  000  in  capital  improvements  for  the  period 
1969-1975.  Completion  of  the  projected  buildings  and  improvements  will 
provide  a  plant  with  a  book  value  of  over  $12,  000,  000  which  will  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  an  enrollment  of  2,000  students. 

Library.  The  D.  Hiden  Ramsey  Library  dominates  the  campus  archi- 
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tecturally.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  Asheville.  The 
interior  is  well-planned  and  is  adequate  for  a  student  body  of  at  least 
1,000.  It  will  house  125, 000  volumes  and  seat  over  250  reade  rs .  The 
library  presently  has  over  52,  000  volumes.  A  basic  collection  of  100,  000 
volumes  is  necessary  for  a  good  senior  college  and  after  the  enrollment 
passes  1,000,  further  additions  to  the  collections  are  required. 

Degrees  and  Curricula.  Academically,  the  institution  is  organized 
under  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  with  three  divisions  presided  over  by  a 
chairman.  The  Division  of  Science  and  Mathematics  includes  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology.  The  Division 
of  Humanities  includes  the  Departments  of  Literature,  Art  and  Music, 
Foreign  Languages,  History,  and  Philosophy.  The  Division  of  Social 
Sciences  includes  the  Departments  of  Government,  Psychology,  Economics 
Education,  and  Physical  Education. 

Programs  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  are  offered  with  majors  in 
art,  classics,  French,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  biology,  chemistry 
mathematics,  physics,  economics,  political  science,  and  psychology.  De¬ 
grees  were  awarded  to  54  students  in  June  1967.  Teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  are  available.  There  are 
two  approaches  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  first  of  these,  the 
basic  program,  follows  the  usual  pattern.  The  second,  designated  the 
honors  program,  is  based  on  independent  and  tutorial  studies. 

The  College  has  an  inte rinstitutional  program  with  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  The  University  offers  two  graduate-level 
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courses  during  the  year  and  two  during  the  summer  on  the  college  campus 
utilizing  its  library  and  classrooms.  There  is  also  a  cooperative  program 
with  North  Carolina  State  University  under  which  students  attending  the 
College  may  earn  79  hours  of  work  and  transfer  to  North  Carolina  State 
University  to  finish  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  engineering  operations. 

Faculty.  The  Board  of  Trustees  and  administration  of  Asheville- 
Biltmore  have  exercised  care  in  the  employment  of  instructional  personnel. 
Good  balance  has  been  maintained  among  the  several  ranks,  and  the  positions 
are  well-distributed  among  the  departments.  The  instructional  staff  in 
the  fall  of  1967  consisted  of  48  full-time  and  5  part-time  persons.  The 
staff  increased  to  53  full-time  and  6  part-time  members  in  the  fall  term 
of  1968.  The  full-time  members  of  the  faculty  were  distributed  as  follows 
in  1967: 


With  Doctor's  Degree  With  Master's  Degree 


12 

6 

6 

_0 

24 


Professor 

Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Instructor 


4 

8 

12 

24 


Half  of  the  faculty  held  the  doctor's  degree.  The  average  for  all  public 
senior  institutions  in  North  Carolina  was  46.8  percent. 

The  average  salaries  for  full-time  faculty  members  by  academic  rank 
at  Asheville-Biltmore  College  compared  with  the  average  for  all  public 
senior  institutions  in  North  Carolina  for  the  fall  of  1967  were  as  follows 


for  personnel  employed  on  a  nine  to  ten-months  basis: 
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Rank 


Ashe  ville  -Biltmor  e 


Public  Senior  Institutions 


Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 


Ins  tructo  r 
All  Ranks 


Professor 


$13, 667 
$10, 740 
$  9, 174 
$  7, 34Z 
$10, 165 


$14, 685 
$11, 404 
$  9,441 
$  7, ZOO 
$10, 430 


It  is  possible  that  the  four-term  system  which  begins  about  August  18 
and  extends  to  as  late  as  June  Z0  may  have  resulted  in  a  heavier  work  load 
for  the  Ashe ville-Biltmore  College  faculty  than  that  of  the  faculties  of 
other  State  senior  institutions.  There  is  criticism  of  the  calendar,  and  a 
faculty  committee  is  reviewing  the  problem.  It  is  anticipated  that  some 
change  will  be  made. 

Administrative  Organization.  The  present  administrative  structure 
of  Ashe  ville -Biltmor  e  College  is  shown  in  Chart  I.  The  Board  of  Trustees, 
consisting  of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  staggered 
terms  of  eight  years,  operates  under  General  Statute  116-46  which  applies 
to  all  North  Carolina  regional  universities  and  senior  colleges.  The 
President  of  the  College  is  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  institution. 

Three  officials  report  directly  to  the  President;  however,  in  the  in¬ 
formal  atmosphere  of  a  small  institution,  any  member  of  the  staff  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  President.  An  administrative  council  which  is  composed  of  the 
President,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  Dean  of  Students,  the  Business 
Manager,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  academic  divisions  meets  regularly  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  the  President  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  adminis- 
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tration.  All  academic  matters  including  the  library  are  under  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty.  All  student  personnel  matters  including  admissions  and 
student  activities  are  under  the  Dean  of  Students.  The  Business  Manager 
is  responsible  for  all  financial  transactions  of  the  College. 

There  are  nine  standing  committees  of  the  faculty.  They  are  ad¬ 
missions,  athletics,  curriculum,  executive,  honors,  institutional,  library, 
scholarship  and  student  aid,  and  special  programs.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  is  elected  by  the  faculty.  Membership  on  the  others  is  assigned  by 
the  President.  Two  of  the  committees  have  student  as  well  as  faculty 
members.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  the  President  are  ex-officio 
members  of  all  committees  and  the  reports  of  committees  are  subject 
to  approval  either  by  the  general  faculty  or  by  the  appropriate  administra¬ 
tive  officer. 

Budget.  A  summary  of  the  operating  budget  of  Asheville-Biltmore 
College  by  purposes  for  the  last  two  years  will  be  found  in  the  first  two 
columns  of  Table  IV.  The  next  two  columns  show  the  "A"  Budget  requests 
for  the  biennium,  1969-  1971.  Columns  5  and  6  show  the  "B"  Budget 
requests  for  the  same  period.  The  last  two  columns  give  a  summary  of 
the  "A"  and  "B"  Budget  requests  combined  for  each  year  of  the  1969- 
1971  biennium.  The  "A"  Budget  provides  for  operating  during  the  next 
biennium  at  the  same  level  as  for  the  current  year.  Faculty  salaries  for 
all  ranks  averaged  $10,  165  in  the  fall  of  1967.  The  average  should  be 
approximately  4  percent  higher  for  1968.  The  "B"  Budget  request  would 
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provide  for  the  enrichment  of  existing  programs,  for  faculty  salary  in¬ 
creases,  and  for  a  loss  of  revenue  that  would  result  from  reducing  tuition 
rates  which  are  now  $100  higher  than  the  average  for  all  public  senior 
institutions  in  North  Carolina. 

The  two  large  items  requested  in  the  1969-1971  biennium  for  capital 
improvements  are  an  infirmary  and  a  social  science  building.  In  addition, 
there  are  requests  for  air  conditioning  the  student  center,  renovation  of 
the  science  building,  an  addition  to  the  library,  completion  of  the  playing 
fields,  landscaping  and  the  construction  of  sidewalks,  extension  of  under¬ 
ground  wiring  for  the  electrical  system,  support  for  the  Ashe ville-Biltmor e 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  purchase  of  twenty  acres  of  land.  The  total  "C" 
Budget  request  amounts  to  $1,  557, 000. 

If  Ashe ville-Biltmore  College  should  be  merged  with  the  University, 
it  would  not  require  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  support  requested  for 
the  next  biennium. 

Conclusion.  Ashe  ville-Biltmore  College  would  be  a  satisfactory 
nucleus  around  which  to  organize  an  undergraduate  campus  of  the  University, 
and  it  would  contribute  valuable  resources  to  the  development  of  a  superior 
undergraduate  University  campus  in  the  years  ahead.  Its  location  and 
physical  facilities  are  well-suited  to  this  purpose.  The  institution  has  no 
strong  traditions  or  long-standing  practices  that  would  make  a  merger 
difficult.  Its  purposes  and  objectives  are  sound.  The  administrative  organ¬ 
ization  would  articulate  with  that  of  the  University,  and  the  faculty  compares 
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favorably  with  that  of  good  liberal  arts  colleges.  Considering  the  size 
of  the  present  enrollment,  the  curriculum  is  adequate;  however,  future 
adjustments  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  demand  of  an  expanding  enroll¬ 
ment. 


WILMINGTON  COLLEGE 

Background  and  Purposes.  The  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  operated  a  center  in  Wilmington  in  1946  which  enrolled 
250  veterans.  The  presence  of  this  center  provided  part  of  the  impetus 
which  led  to  the  approval  by  the  voters  in  the  county  of  a  tax  for  a  junior 
college  that  was  established  in  1947  under  the  control  and  supervision  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education.  In  the  first  four  years  of  its  operation, 
the  college  held  classes  in  New  Hanover  High  School  Building  during  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening  and  employed  many  of  its  teachers  from  the 
high  school  faculty.  In  1951,  it  moved  into  an  old  school  building  across  the 
street  from  the  high  school  and  acquired  its  own  laboratories  and  a  separate 
lib  rary . 

The  institution  was  accredited  as  a  junior  college  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1952.  In  that  year,  it 
had  an  enrollment  of  157  students.  By  I960,  the  enrollment  had  reached 
609. 

The  college  continued  under  the  control  of  the  County  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  until  1958.  In  March  of  that  year,  under  the  provisions  of  the 


Community  College  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1957,  the  Board 
of  Education  relinquished  its  control  to  a  newly-appointed  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Wilmington  College  became  one  of  the  community  col¬ 
leges  of  the  State. 

The  Trustees  immediately  began  the  planning  of  a  new  campus  to 
be  built  from  the  proceeds  of  a  $600,  000  county  bond  issue  approved  in 
1958,  funds  that  had  accumulated  over  the  years,  and  matching  funds 
furnished  by  the  State.  With  great  foresight,  they  purchased  618  acres 
of  land  located  five  miles  from  the  center  of  Wilmington  and  about  five 
miles  from  Wrightsville  Beach  on  State  Highway  132  which  is  conveniently 
accessible  from  all  sections  of  the  lower  Cape  Fear  region.  The  first 
three  buildings  of  the  new  campus  were  dedicated  on  November  19,  1961. 
The  total  cost,  including  land  and  equipment,  was  $1,336,715. 

The  history  of  the  change  of  Wilmington  College  to  a  four-year 
senior  college  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  was  identical  with  that 
of  Asheville-Biltmore  College.  The  administration  at  Wilmington  moved 
swiftly  to  admit  its  first  junior  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  1963-64 
academic  year.  Local  county  support  was  phased  out  over  the  next  two 
years,  and  the  college  became  fully  State  supported  in  1965. 

Additional  staff  was  recruited  with  the  objective  of  developing  a  four- 
year  liberal  arts  institution  that  would  be  sensitive  to  the  specific  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  needs  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  rooted.  Since 
it  is  the  only  senior  college  within  almost  one  hundred  miles  of  Wilmington, 
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the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  college  have  planned  the  academic 
program  with  an  awareness  of  the  impact  it  might  have  on  this  important 
region  of  the  State. 

The  college  graduated  its  first  senior  class  in  June  1965  and  became 
eligible  for  consideration  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  for  accreditation  as  a  four-year  senior  college.  During  the 
academic  year,  1965-66,  a  thorough  self-study  was  conducted  by  the 
faculty  of  Wilmington  College,  and  it  was  evaluated  by  a  visiting  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  on  the  same  factors  as  described  above  for 
Asheville.  The  Committee  reported  favorably  upon  the  program,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  prospects  of  the  institution  and  it  was  approved  in  November 
1967  by  the  Southern  Association  as  a  fully-accredited  senior  college. 

Enrollment  Trends.  Wilmington  College  has  not  yet  provided 
residential  facilities  on  the  campus;  consequently,  its  students  either 
commute  from  their  homes  or  rent  private  facilities  in  the  city.  Last 
year,  63.7  percent  of  the  enrollment  came  from  New  Hanover  County, 

8. 7  percent  from  adjacent  counties,  22. 7  percent  from  other  counties 
in  the  State,  and  4.9  percent  from  out-of-state.  The  following  indicates 
its  growth  in  enrollment  since  the  admission  of  the  first  junior  class: 

Fall  Term  Number  Percent  of  Increase 


1963 

927 

1964 

968 

4.  4 

1965 

1, 055 

9.  0 

1966 

1, 201 

13.8 

1967 

1, 222 

1.7 

1968 

1, 262 

3.  3 

The  overall  increase  in  1967  over  1963  was  31.8  percent.  For  all 
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public  institutions  in  North  Carolina,  the  increase  was  55.0  percent. 
During  this  five-year  period,  Wilmington  College  was  gradually  chang¬ 
ing  its  objectives  and  functions  from  those  of  a  community  college  to 
those  of  a  senior  institution.  Fortunately,  the  Cape  Fear  Technical 
Institute  has  had  a  rapid  growth  over  the  last  few  years  and  has  won 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  community.  The  presence  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  facilitate  the  movement  of  Wilmington  College  toward  its  primary 
objective  of  developing  an  undergraduate  institution  of  superior  quality 
and  will  enable  it  to  supply  those  educational  services  to  the  community 
that  a  senior  institution  is  best  equipped  to  perform. 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  the  college  enrolled  505  freshmen,  288  sopho¬ 
mores,  210  juniors,  147  seniors,  and  72  special  students.  It  awarded 
110  scholarships  and  other  grants.  In  the  previous  year,  1966-1967, 
the  attrition  was  543  in  a  student  body  of  1,201  or  about  45  percent. 

Since  only  60  of  these  were  freshmen,  the  excessive  number  of  dropouts 
may  reflect  the  college-attending  habits  of  commuting  students  who 
alternate  periods  of  employment  with  periods  of  college  study.  The 
average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Test  indicate,  however,  that  the  college  would  have  a  period  of 
adjustment  if  the  minimum  admissions  standards  of  the  University  were 
applied  to  its  freshman  applicants.  These  scores  since  1962  are  as 


follows : 


*  i»-:l 


Year 
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Average  SAT  Scores 


1962 

821 

1963 

840 

1964 

902 

1965 

896 

1966 

882 

1967 

896 

1968 

892 

In  1967  only  23  percent  of  the  entering  freshmen  ranked  above  the 
80th  percentile  in  their  high  school  class  while  30  percent  ranked  below 
the  40th  percentile. 

Physical  Facilities.  The  618  acres  on  which  Wilmington 
College  is  located  has  a  residential  development  on  its  north  and  east 
boundaries,  vacant  land  on  its  south,  and  the  area  across  the  street 
to  the  west,  which  is  inside  the  city  limits,  is  occupied  by  a  church, 
a  large  new  filling  station,  and  vacant  lots.  There  is  some  need  for 
further  zoning  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  College.  The  campus  is  on 
a  valuable  tract  of  land  well-suited  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  dedicated. 
The  terrain  is  flat  and  the  water  table  is  high;  however,  that  part  of 
the  campus  on  which  the  buildings  are  located  is  adequately  drained 
and  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
the  drainage  of  additional  land,  it  should  develop  into  an  attractive 
college . 

Five  buildings  of  modified  Georgian  architecture  are  now  in  use. 
The  library-administration  building  houses  the  college  library  and  ad¬ 
ministration  and  faculty  offices  as  well  as  classrooms.  Hoggard  Hall 
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contains  classrooms  for  science,  business,  and  nursing  laboratories 
and  staff  offices.  The  student  services  building  has  student  lounges, 
assembly  rooms,  offices  for  student  organizations,  a  cafeteria,  and 
the  bookstore.  Hanover  Hall,  the  physical  education  building,  pro¬ 
vides  modern  facilities  for  athletic  activities  of  the  College,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  playing  floor  with  roll-away  bleachers,  classrooms,  of¬ 
fices,  locker  rooms  and  showers,  and  special  gymnastic  equipment. 

Kenan  Hall  is  occupied  by  the  Humanities  Departments  of  Art,  Drama, 
Speech,  English,  Modern  Languages,  and  Music.  It  is  equipped  with 
classrooms,  faculty  offices,  language  laboratories,  art  and  music 
studios,  dramatic  workshops  and  the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Psychology. 

The  College  has  authorization  for  the  following  capital  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  in  various  stages  from  planning  to  completion:  a 
library  building  and  a  physical  sciences  building,  both  of  which  are  under 
construction  and  scheduled  for  occupancy  before  Thanksgiving  of  this  year, 
an  auditorium  which  will  seat  1,  000  persons  financed  by  a  private  gift 
from  the  Sarah  B.  Kenan  Foundation  on  which  bids  have  been  received 
and  negotiations  are  in  progress,  a  building  for  education  and  psychology 
to  be  constructed  from  state  funds  and  finally,  dormitories  to  accomodate 
400  students  which  are  in  the  planning  stage  and  scheduled  to  be  financed 
with  one-half  from  state  funds  and  one -half  from  self-liquidating  revenue 
bonds.  When  the  authorized  facilities  are  completed  the  book  value  of 
the  plant  will  be  approximately  $8,  000,  000.  The  buildings  in  use  are  all 
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air-conditioned  and  in  excellent  repair.  The  authorized  facilities  are 
also  scheduled  to  be  air  conditioned. 

Library.  The  library  which  now  has  over  fifty  thousand  volumes  has 
been  housed  in  the  administration  building.  The  new  library,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  buildings  on  the  campus,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
as  soon  as  its  movable  equipment  is  installed.  It  is  adequate  to  house 
more  than  145,000  volumes  and  it  has  seats  for  800  readers.  The  chief 
problem  of  the  institution  will  now  be  that  of  assembling  a  comprehensive 
undergraduate  college  collection  large  enough  to  serve  the  needs  of  its 
students.  The  student  body  is  already  large  enough  to  warrant  an  under¬ 
graduate  collection  of  110,000  volumes. 

Degrees  and  Curricula.  The  program  at  Wilmington  College  is  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  quarter  system  with  three  quarters  during  the  regular  aca¬ 
demic  year  and  a  summer  session  divided  into  two  terms  of  about  five 
and  one-half  weeks  each.  The  College  offers  a  four-year  program  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  also  provides  training  in  certain 
preprofessional  programs.  All  degree  candidates  meet  certain  basic 
requirements  in  written  composition,  mathematics,  history,  social  science, 
humanities,  natural  science,  modern  languages  and  physical  education. 
There  are  broad  opportunities  for  election  within  each  group. 

Major  degree  programs  are  offered  in  the  following  areas:  biology, 
business  including  accounting,  general  business  or  business  education, 
chemistry,  elementary  education,  English,  French,  history,  mathematics, 
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medical  technology,  music  education,  philosophy  and  religion,  physical 
education,  physics,  social  science  with  areas  in  psychology,  geography, 
political  science  and  economics,  and  finally,  Spanish.  A  two-year  pre¬ 
engineering  program  is  also  available.  The  same  applies  for  premedicine 
and  predentistry,  preprofessional  programs  in  pharmacy,  forestry,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  law.  The  College  also  offers  teacher  education  programs 
and  cooperates  with  a  local  hospital  in  giving  an  associate  degree  program 
in  nursing.  In  1967,  it  conferred  158  bachelor's  degrees. 

F acuity.  The  following  shows  the  highest  earned  degrees  held  by 
the  82  full-time  faculty  members  at  Wilmington  College  in  the  fall  of  1967: 


Academic  Rank 

Doctor' s 

Master 1  s 

Bachelor '  s 

Total 

Professor 

10 

10 

Associate  Professor 

6 

7 

13 

Assistant  Professor 

9 

27 

1 

37 

Instructor 

- 

19 

2 

21 

Junior  Staff 

- 

- 

1 

1 

25 

53 

4 

82 

It  is  evident  that  the  faculty  of  Wilmington  College  needs  further  strength¬ 
ening  to  reach  the  educational  standards  required  of  the  faculty  of  a  superior 
undergraduate  college.  Only  30.5  percent  hold  doctoral  degrees  while  46.8 
percent  of  the  faculty  of  all  public  senior  colleges  in  North  Carolina  hold 
that  degree.  64.  5  percent  of  the  Wilmington  College  faculty  hold  the  master's 
degree  only,  the  comparable  figure  for  all  public  senior  institutions  is  45.0 
percent. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  this  problem  may  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the 
average  salaries  of  full-time  faculty  members  by  academic  rank  at  Wilmington 
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College  in  the  fall  of  1967  with  those  of  faculty  members  in  other  public 
senior  institutions.  They  are  as  follows  for  personnel  on  a  nine  to  ten- 
months  basis : 


Ac  ademic 
Rank 

Professor 

Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Professor 
Instructor 
All  Ranks 


Wilmington  College  Public  Senior  Institution 
Average  Average 


$12, 700 
$10, 289 
$  8, 559 
$  6,868 
$  8, 963 


$14, 685 
$11, 404 
$  9,441 
$  7, 200 
$10, 430 


Wilmington  College  has  a  dedicated  faculty  that  has  given  effective 
service  to  the  institution  in  the  transition  period  from  the  community 
college  days  to  the  present;  however,  if  the  institution  should  merge  with 
the  University,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  immediate  steps  toward 
closing  the  gap  between  its  faculty  and  that  of  the  present  campuses  in 
order  to  comply  with  G.  S.  116-2.  1  which  stipulates  that  "the  standards 
and  criteria"  for  the  existing  campuses  of  the  University  "shall  apply 
to  any  additional  campus  or  campuses  of  the  University  which  may  be 
established .  " 

Administrative  Organization.  The  administrative  organization  of 
Wilmington  College  is  shown  in  Chart  II.  The  appointment,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  specified  in  General  Statute  116-46 
and  it  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  board  of  A  she  ville -Biltmore 
College . 

In  addition  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and 
the  Comptroller,  four  other  officials  report  directly  to  the  President. 
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These  are  the  Librarian,  Director  of  Athletics,  Director  of  College  Re¬ 
lations,  and  Director  of  Institutional  Research  and  Development.  This 
organization  has  evolved  over  the  past  decade  under  a  president  who 
retired  in  June  of  this  year.  Some  changes  may  be  expected  as  the  new 
president  develops  his  organizational  pattern. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
curriculum,  the  academic  program,  academic  requirements,  recruit¬ 
ment  and  retention  of  faculty,  and  matters  relating  to  faculty  welfare. 

He  administers  the  academic  budget  and  recommends  academic  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  President. 

The  Dean  of  Students  is  responsible  for  matters  relating  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  students,  both  academic  and  nonacademic.  He  administers  aca¬ 
demic  requirements  that  have  been  established  by  the  faculty  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  His  staff  is  responsible  for  admissions,  records, 
registration,  student  aid,  student  activities,  and  counseling  and  testing. 

The  Comptroller  is  responsible  for  the  business  management  of  the 
College.  He  is  the  administrator  of  college  funds  and  is  responsible  for 
all  purchases,  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  college  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  also  serves  as  Director  of  Clerical  Personnel.  The  duties 
of  other  officials  reporting  to  the  President  are  indicated  in  their  titles. 

The  College  has  the  following  eleven  standing  committees  that  are 
appointed  by  the  President:  the  academic  council,  admissions  committee, 
athletic  committee,  professional  relations  committee,  fees  committee, 


honors  committee,  lecture  committee,  library  committee ,  scholarship 
committee,  student  affairs  committee,  and  teacher  education  council. 

The  College  faculty  takes  action  on  such  matters  as  requirements 
in  basic  studies,  policies  related  to  the  library,  the  college  calendar, 
class  attendance,  and  the  admission  and  retention  of  students. 

Wilmington  College  has  an  active  student  government  association 
which  represents  the  students  in  administrative  affairs.  In  addition, 
students  are  represented  on  the  Student  Affairs  Committee  of  the  College. 

Budget.  A  summary  of  the  operating  budget  of  Wilmington  College 
for  the  last  two  years  may  be  found  in  the  first  two  columns  of  Table  V. 

The  next  two  columns  show  the  "A"  Budget  request  for  the  forthcoming 
1969-1971  biennium.  Columns  5  and  6  show  the  "B"  Budget  request  for 
the  next  biennium.  The  last  two  columns  give  a  summary  of  the  com¬ 
bined  "A"  and  "B"  requests  for  the  1969-  1971  biennium.  The  proposed 
"A"  Budget  for  the  next  biennium  would  provide  for  operating  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  level  as  for  the  current  year.  The  most  urgent  need 
of  the  institution  is  for  an  improvement  in  the  level  of  instructional  sala¬ 
ries.  Last  year,  the  average  for  all  ranks  was  $1,440  below  the  State 
level  for  public  senior  institutions.  The  requested  "B"  Budget  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  closing  this  gap  and  for  the  enrichment  of  some  existing  programs. 

If  Wilmington  College  is  merged  with  the  University,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  ask  for  funds  in  addition  to  those  in  the  combined  "A"  and 


"B"  Budget  requests;  however,  the  items  requested  for  general  administration 
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student  services,  reduction  in  the  student-teacher  ratio  below  the  present 
level  of  1 6  to  1,  the  addition  of  more  senior  faculty,  and  the  17  percent 
improvement  in  the  salary  level  over  the  two  years  of  the  biennium  would 
be  essential. 

The  items  in  the  capital  improvements  budget  request  for  1969-1971 
amount  to  $3,  354,  500.  Among  these  are  two  dormitories  at  a  cost  of 
$1,360,000  to  accommodate  400  students  which  would  be  self-liquidating. 
Other  major  improvements  include  expansion  of  the  campus  water  and 
sewage  system,  a  building  for  business  and  economics,  an  infirmary,  and 
a  natatorium.  These  are  all  facilities  projected  in  the  institution's  long- 
range  plan. 

Conclusion.  Wilmington  College  would  be  a  satisfactory  nucleus 
around  which  to  organize  an  undergraduate  campus  of  the  University,  and 
it  would  contribute  many  sound  assets  to  the  undertaking.  The  location 
and  physical  facilities  are  well-suited  to  this  purpose.  Since  it  is  also 
a  young  institution  without  strong  traditions  and  long-standing  practices, 
the  goal  of  establishing  a  superior  undergraduate  college  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  University  could  be  achieved  in  a  reasonably  short  period  of 
time.  It  is  oriented  toward  serving  the  needs  of  the  region  in  which  it  is 
located.  The  present  enrollment  trend  indicates  that  it  will  experience 
substantial  growth  in  the  next  decade.  The  academic  program  that  has  been 
planned  since  1964  is  sound  and  shows  some  innovative  features.  During  the 
transition,  however,  it  would  be  essential  to  upgrade  admission  standards, 
increase  the  size  of  the  library,  and  continue  to  improve  the  faculty  of  the 


college . 
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